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You can go to a party with 
a man from Connecticut General 
and never know he sells insurance. 



A party IS no place to talk business; neither is a home. 

At CG we like to talk business where business is conducted; m your office or ours. 
Sensible? We think so. As a matter of fact, m one city 9 out of 10 clients come to our office, 
Connecticut General L'fe Insurance Company/ Hartford 
Group Insurance/ Pension Plans/ Health/Accident /Life 


At Connecticut General 
we do things 
a little differently. 




Tuning Controls are up top, 

• Push-button selectors 

• li>u(5ness. balance, lone controls 

• log scale for TM and AM radio 

• Tonal-blending guide 

• Controls for FM and AM radios 


in the lid, easy to reach 

■ Tuning meter 

• FM stereo indicator light 

• FM and AM slide-rule dials 

* Stereo headphone tack 

* (xlernal speaker switch 


How Motorola 
makes news 
in solid-state 
Stereo 


ard of Excellence from 
Angefes Chamber of Commerce 
the design of this 
dio Master Control CVnti 


Motorola lakes the lead . . - puts solid-state reliability where 
you've probably never seen it before. 

Look at the award-winning Audio Master Control Center. 
It's solid-state for performance you can rely on. And, because 
it’s solid-state, components are compact, cool-operating, so 
we could group tuning controls on the inside of the lid. 

There's a newly-developed solid-state cartridge, too, And 
for smooth response, beautiful sound, it has been carefully 
matched to our powerful solid-state dual amplifier. 

Topping It off IS yet another remarkable development . . . 
solid-stale horn drivers for the twin exponential horns. And, 
for another professional touch, some models have Sealed 
Sound Chambers - that help bring you brilliantly clean, pure 
sound- 

VVant to hear the results? Please do. Hear the X-300 or X-1O0 
series solid-state stereos. At your Motorola Dealer's now. 


MOTOROLA 

new li-jdcT m (he lively an of elccironic« 




Far-Easi Slylmg frcin .Moiurula's Collection of 


30 designs 



Ever thought how wonderful it would be 



to adjust your Corvair’s steering wheel 
as you do your car seat?. . . 


Then make that wish come true at your Chevrolet 
Dealer’s! Pop into a 1966 Corvair with the new Tele- 
scopic Steering Wheel. Twist the wheel’s center ring, 
move the wheel in or out to the position you prefer, 
tighten the center ring. Presto! You’ve just tailored 
your Corvair to your arm reach and seating position 
with a simple flick of the wrist. ■ Whichever position 


you choose, you’ll find Corvair's Telescopic Steering 
Wheel as obligingly adaptable to your bidding as your 
car seat has been. Every driver of your Corvair can 
customize it to fit his height and weight. Check out your 
Chevrolet Dealer for proof! ■ Telescopic Steering 
Wheel is made by Saginaw Steering Gear Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan. 
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LONELY NO LONGER, four 
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RroH n reports on the meet and 
Kip Kcino's laicsi go-round 
of ihc season m indoor track. 
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LETTER FROM 


Just as parents do, we have found over 
the years that we spend considerable 
time child watching. We appreciate 
that the child is the father of the man 
and all such youth-rearing aphorisms, 
but we are even more conscious that the 
child is the father of the Olympian. So, 
with a certain combination of earnest- 
ness and awe. wc try to keep both a pa- 
ternal and professional eye on high 
school sports. This isn't too hard, for 
you can no niorc ignore high school 
sports than you can ignore rock 'n'roll, 
There are about 35.000 high school 
quarterbacks, to drop a statistic, and 
half a million high school basketball 
games a season, more or less. What is 
diRicult is picking one athlete or team to 
focus upon, as wc have done this week 
with Indiana's Rick Mount 28). 

Although Mount is the first high 
school boy representing a team sport 
to appear on our cover, he is far from 
the first high school athlete we have 
written about. Nor is he the first talent- 
ed prccollcgc youngster to be chosen 
as a cover subject by SI. At 15. Carol 
Heiss (Professional Children's School, 
New York City) was on our Feb. 7, 
1955 cover, before she went on to win 
five world skating championships and 
a gold medal at the I960 Winter Olym- 
pics in Squaw Valley. Runner Jim 
Ryun (Wichita East Fligh, Wichita. 



ERNIE KOT JR.: IS«S ARTHUR ASHE: 1900 


Kans.) made our cover on Sept. 14. 
1964. Archer Ann Marston (Roose- 
velt High. Wyandotte. Mich.) did it 
on Aug. S. 1955 and two tecn-age run- 
ners, Marie Mulder and Janell Smith 
(Foothill Falls Junior High, Sacra- 
nwnto. Calif, and Fredonia High. Frc- 
donia, Kans.), brightened our May 
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THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 


10. 1965 cover with their femininity. 

Viewing the players en masse, wc en- 
joyed a panoramic look at West Texas 
high school football with a 12-pagc 
color spectacle on Sept. 23. 1963 that 
showed several of that state's 936 high 
school teams in action. Earlier wc in- 
vestigated high school football in Penn- 
sylvania {The Harvesl Thai Coitie.s in 
the Spring, June 18. 1956), and men- 
tioned a player named Angelo Coia 
(Northeast High. Philadelphia), who 
bccanic a pro end with the Bears and 
Redskins. When Texas and Pennsyl- 
vania decided to play an all-star game, 
wc figured it was high school football 
at its best, and wc have covered the 
event for the past two years. In our 
own youth- on Dec. 19. 1955— we 
pointed out The Hoosier Madness for 
basketball. Scouting for other high 
school basketball mcccas wc found a 
Renaissance in PinekneyviUe (Feb. 2, 
1959) and The Only Came in Panpaiteh, 
Utah (March 4. 1964). Now it is Indi- 
ana again, and young Mr. Mount. 

But. in addition to these major 
stories, wc have one section of the mag- 
azine in which a high-schooler is almost 
sure to appear each week— FAt ts is 
THfc Crowd (page 72). Often those wc 
have selected have become standouts 
in any crowd. Facls subjects who have 
gone on to become cover subjects for 
us include, so far, Jerry Lucas, Jack 
Nicklaus. Dyrol Burleson. Ernie Koy 
Jr., Laurence Owen and Dallas Long. 
Among the FACts in the Crowd 
alumni who have not — at least not yet 
— become cover personalities but have 
often turned up in our pages arc Arthur 
Ashe. Bruce Kidd, Mike McCormick. 
JoAnne Gunderson. Mel Renfro, Lew 
Alcindor. Dave Nicholson and Karen 
Hanlze. In short, read Faces and you 
will soon be able to say you knew 'em 
when. Maybe one of them will even 
break the record Rick Mount sets in 
this issue— from Fac es in the Crowd 
to our cover in 10 weeks. 
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Steve K8relit2 le an essietant vice president of a major stock*brokerege firm in Boston, Mess- 


"I'm in stocks and bonds. I'll take them over life insurancel" 


" But a MONY man gave me a new look at insurance. As an investment 
cornerstone it would protect my family. . . and build cash, too!" 



■"rm a stockbroker.' I told 
MONY man Irv Backman. ‘I know 
what stocks and bonds can do 
for me...ril stick with them. I 
don't need life insurance!' 

"But Irv's approach rang a bell 
with me. He gave me advice on 
insurance the way \ advise others 
on stocks.. -including facts about 
MONY's dividend history and low 
net cost. It was the first time I 
understood the unique features 
of life insurance. 

"First, the way it could protect 
my family. Secondly, Irv pointed 
out how insurance could be an 
investment, too. -.building guar- 
anteed cash. If I ever needed 
quick money. I wouldn't have to 
sell stocks— maybe at a loss. 


"I was impressed with the way 
Irv tailored a program just right 
for my needs. Naturally I bought. 
Since then, I've added to it every 
year.. .it's the cornerstone to my 
estate planning program. 

"To me. Irv's service has been 
ex-ceptional. I often recommend 
him, ..and his company. MONYI" 
MONY men care for people. 

Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection money can buy., .from 
MONY, a leader for 123 years. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


MONY 

D«pl S2 j, B w4y «( Si , N V.. N V. loott 
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SCORECARD 


CONFIDENCE 

AHcr five full seasons in Minncap<.>lis- 
Si. Paul, the sttxrkholders of the corptir* 
alien known as Washington American 
League Baseball Club. Inc. have tossed 
caution to the winds and have voted 
boldly to change their corporate name 
to Minnesota Twins. Inc. 

SHORT COUNT 

The responsible Louisville businessmen 
who have sponsored Cassius Clay since 
he began his professional bining career 
seemed to reverse themselves last week 
when they agreed to le' Clay meet Ernie 
Terrell for the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world in Chicago late in 
March. Previously, they had maintained 
that Clay would not fight Terrell unless 
Ernie was okayed by "a reputable box- 
ing commission, such as the one in New 
York or California.” 

New York turned down Terrell when 
be applied for a license late in January, 
implying that it was not vet satisfied that 
he had dissociated himself from alleged 
mobster connections. That seemed to 
be that, but then Terrell applied to the 
Illinois .Athletic Commission and was 
granted a license in nothing flat. Well, 
not really nothing flat. It took less than 
.10 seconds. 

Chairnuiti: Ernie, do you have a ntana- 
ger? 

Terrell: No, sir. I don't. 

Cliairiuan: Remember you arc under 
oath. You do not have a manager, is 
that right? 

Terrell: Yes. sir. That’s right. 

Sei oiitl eonuuiwioner : Dt) you have any 
kind of managerial agreement? 

Terrell: I have no agreements, written 
or oral. 

Third eonintissioiier: I move that Ter- 
rell’s license be renewed. 

Cluiirtmiii: Any objections? (Silence) 
Motion passed. 

Why did the Illinois commission ac- 
cept Terrell almost literally without ques- 
tion? The apparent explanation is sim- 
ply that Chicago wants desperately to 


reclaim its place as a big-fight town, and 
nothing nowhere is as big as a heavy- 
weight championship fight. It is very 
important for Chicago. 

But why did the responsible Louisville 
sponsors go along with the idea? The 
answer here seems to be simple, too. 
Cassius Clay is now making his own 
decisions. "Wc still want to play father 
to him." says Louisville Attorney Ar- 
thur Grafton, "but he refuses to be the 
child anymore.” 

RECORD CATCH 

Ten-year-old Bobby Cunningham of Bel- 
fast. Me. caught a nine-and-a-half-inch 
brook trout that had lodged itself firm- 
ly inside the center hole of a 45-rpm 
phonograph record. The fish apparently 
had grown considerably since becoming 
trapped, and it was able to swim only 
at a very slow rate — slow enough to be 
scooped up easily by Master Cunning- 
ham. Although its label had washed 
away, the record was still playable, and 
B<ibb\ played it. The song that came 
forth was Buby. iTs Cold Outside. 

MINUS A MINUS POOL 

Hialeah racetrack is one of the most at- 
tractive in the country and deservedly 
draws large crowds to good stakes races. 
But twice last week those who came out 
to sec two prohibitive favorites, Grau- 
stark on Wednesday and Roman Broth- 
er on Saturday, were arbitrarily deprived 
of the right to bet on any horse to show 
in those two races. The decision was tak- 
en by track officials who feared a minus 
pool. That is, they feared the two fav- 
orites were certain to be in the first three 
and that so much money would be bet 
on them that there would not be enough 
left in the p>ool to pay off the legal mini- 
mum of lOti on the dollar. 

it would be understandable if show 
betting were eliminated when there are 
live or less horses in a race. But in Grau- 
stark’s race there were seven, and in Ro- 
man Brother’s nine. It is obvious that 
the Florida Racing Commission was ab- 


dicating its powers when it permitted 
the track to rule out what bettors arc 
entitled to. 

The latter had one ironic consolation. 
Roman Brother finished out of the first 
three, so the track had deprived itself 
of a profitable show pool. 

HOW DIO PUSAN STATE 007 

Word of the unbelievable climax to the 
football career of Korea's incredible 
fullback. Won Sok Hung, has reached us 
from Cleveland, where newspaper ac- 
counts of his exploits titillated the im- 
agination of thousands of newly minted 
Ricksha Alumni. According to William 
Hickey. Cleveland Bkdn Dealer sports 
columnist. "The Sun Prince of Korean 
football never shone more brightly” 
than when he led the Pusan State Pan- 
thers to a stunning 2S-27 upset of Ja- 
pan's University of Mejii (w) in the 
Sake Bowl. 

Sok. whom Hickey discovered in his 
inkwell one day last autumn, not only 
scored all four of Pusan's touchdowns 
on long runs (the last a 105-yard kick- 
off return with seven seconds left), but 
he also made 19 solo tackles in the 
second half while filling in on the de- 
fensive team. 

Before Sports Editor Hal Leboviiz 
called a reluctant halt to Hickey’s I ar 



Eastern football coverage, his admirers 
learned that Sok. a 4-foot 11-inch. I2X- 
pound fullback, had to play btuh ways 
because the Panther defense had Iteen 
riddled by a terrible half-time pileup 
in the tockcr room. Fired up by Coach 
Nu Rok Nee’s plea to "win one for 
the Dipper" (injured Quarterback Kim 
coniinuett 
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Move to the mild side 



Go modern. Go mild. Make the smoothest drinks you've ever made. Make more different 
kinds of drinks better. Make them with CORBY'S . fine whiskey on the mild side. 

BLENDED WHlSKEr 86 AND «0 PROOE-66 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS- JAS. BARCLAY i CO- LTD , PEORIA, ILL 

Ml 


This is the 
vermouth 
that makes 
your cocktail 
drier 

(Its 

drier 

than 

gin 

itself) 




Imporlrd llalianVertnoulIu Ol9M.The Jot.CarnMuCo., N'cw York.N.Y. 



Gancu 
Extra Dry 
(gr«tn label) i* the 
world's driest 
vermouth. Every drop 
make* your cocktail 
drier. The semi-iweet 
(red label) adds a 
dash ofdrytress on 
the rocks. Puts pants 
on the Manhattan. 
Ask (or “Chan-cha.” 
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Loads-of-fun Dodge Sportsman Wagon 
(with Budd-built parts) 


There’s plenty of space to carry all kinds of sports in the 
versatile Dodge Sportsman Wagon. Here’s the car for today’s 
active, style-minded people. For looks and performance, 
it’s another one of 28 leading cars with quality components* 
made by g g 

coMMf/y 

AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION > DCTSOIT, MICH. 


M.? 


'Rudd products include fenders, hoods, roofs, doors, body panels, chassis frames, wheeb, rims, hubs, drums, disc and drum brakes. 


STRAIGHT KENTUCKY NUR80K WHISKY ' 86 PROOF • ©ANCIENT AGE DISTILLING COMPANY, FRANKFORT. KENTUCKY 
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"If you can find a 
better Bourbon...buy it!” 


\ 



‘Hunt from Kenya to the Khyber Pass . . . 
you’ll never find a better Bourbon!" 



America's Largest Selling 6 Year Old Kentucky Bourbon! 


A girl'* whim «nd a bottia of biua Ink 
gave the MacdQnalda a new bualneaa 

F or thousands of years man has been 
assure that warmth and protection from 
winter winds could be tiltumcd by turning a 
sheepskin inside out. Howescr. the use of 
sheepskin in a fashionable wardrv>bc today 
is due in part to the enterprising Macdonald 
family of Alexandria, a small town near 
Loch Lomond in Scotland. 

Donald Macdonald hud been in the skin., 
and fur business for 27 years, but it was his 
daughter Grace who started a new branch 
of the business when she decided one day 
in 1955 that she would love to own a col- 
ored sheepskin coat a blue one. She dyed 
some skins with ink and had coats made up 
for her mother and herself. Soon, they both 
were besieged by women seeking to buy sim- 
ilar coats, and thus the sheepskin, hereto- 
fore known only in its natural color, went 
from low to high fashion. 

I hc family named their new enterprise 
Antarlcx in tribute to the British and New 
Zealand Antarctic expeditions for which 
Macdonald previously had supplied sheep- 
skins. Macdonald at lirsl was skeptical that 
the sheepskin coat business would amount 
to much, but today he is a happy man in 
sheep's clothing. His new venture brings in 
SI. 5 million a year and employs .TOO peo- 
ple in the factory in Scotland. Six retail 
stores in the U.S. now carry the Antartex 
line, and more are planned. A full range 
of t4 styles in 10 colors is available. Prices 
range from S60 for a woman's short jacket 
to $180 for a man's full-length coat. Most 
garments are bound in leather and come in 
the basic model made with fleecy fur, the 
same sty le made with curly fur for S25 more, 
or made-to-measure for 550 extra. A Lon- 
don couiurkr. Ronald Peterson, designs 
many of the Macdonald coals. 

The sheepskins arc imported from Afri- 
ca, Argentina. New Zealand and the U.S. 
North American sheepskin wears especially 
well and is usually used for men's coats. Ar- 
gentina provides the curly lamb, which is 
also sheared and made into women's expen- 
sive broadtail jackets and coats by other 
furriers. According to U.S. Army research, 
sheepskin is the warmest "fur'' in existence. 
It is thick and the leather is water repellent. 
Although sheepskin is bulky, it is light and 
pliable enough to insure goi>d lit, The Scots 
also make use of the odd pieces left over 
after cutting, turning out mills, huts and 
slippers, all hand-sewn by ItKal women. For 
their customers the Macdonalds provide a 
complete dry-cleaning and repair .service. 
Further infornwtion can be had by writ- 
ing Miss Betty Vail. Antartex, 200 South 
Third. Geneva, 111. 

— FFI ICIA Lit 
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Has the Volkswagen fad died out? 


Yes. 

But it was an unnerving experience while 
it losted. 

Because offer we introduced our com- 
plelely sensible cor, people ran cut orid 
got If for completely frivolous reosons. 

The first people bought VWs just so 
they could be the first people to hove one. 

And a lady in Illinois hod one becouse 


it looked cute beside her "real" car. 

However, the faddists soon found out 
fhot the bog wasn't on expensive l$1574) 
toy. but a cheap ISI574*1 cor. 

As 0 fod, the cor wos a flop; 

(When you drive the lotest fod to o 
party, ond find 2 more fads there oheod oi 
you, it cotches you off your avant-garde.! 
But as a car, the VW was impressive: 


If you hod to go someplace, it took you. 
Even when some cars wouldn't. And when 
you got there, you could pork it. In pieces 
where other cors couldn't. 

Once people took the bug'sgood points 
for granted, it became the best- 
selling cor model in history. 

And ihot's when the VW fod 
ended. 



SCORECARD rontinued 


We make onefor Gemini- 
now we offer 9 for you 
...tape recorders from 
RCA Victor (fromHQ^s*) 




Nine to choose fror?’ ^nci c-wix ib Sc'id Nrl .1 IuIh- lot. And they li - 

f.'ive i^e Sp.'?- ■ AfN ■ rolir^^>lll^y oi RCA Solid Copper Circuiiv not won't come loose, won't 
short circuit, Wun'I go h.'tywirf, 

Cnoose from sruip mcdi-i. ii’Odt.. .-tends Or '■•-f-' ‘n rr-c-'. models tiVi‘ 
the Tires /. ■■■'Own >tK-vr-. or i»« ..on mode' Tiruill Both u'e '.■•■■icry operated 

you can grt r't - wriri-evor you i.“ Tt..->'rA two-track ree' to mol models wit*- 

nntiora 120 »‘.:i AC "balli:r-y <" -..r-. They come romiiirti with 

rnike. b.m.-' i . I 
RCA Victor deal'-'' — soon. 



ncA s.-.’ ■' t*-: — ■ • 

r.»i-u,f\ o' f- -- •/ 





The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Dip Thong), the Panthers attempted to 
return to the field by knocking down 
the locker-room door. Unfortunately, 
the Pu-san No. 2 and 3 quarterbacks, 
9S-pound twin brothers Kim Suh Ping 
and Kim Suh I’ong, reached the door 
simultaneously, banged together and 
ricocheted back into the thundering 
horde. 

Nu Rok Nee made up for his disas- 
trous pep talk, according to the imagina- 
tive Hickey, by managing to gel Mejii 
star Cra^ylcgs Nakamura ejected from 
the game for punching him in the 
mouth. Nakamura protested bitterly, 
after the game, that Nu had gueslioned 
the bravers (not to mention the resili- 
ence) of his father. a World War 11 Kami- 
kiize pilot who logged 24 successful mis- 
sions against the .Mlies. 

OFF AND RUNNING 

If a comeback is returning to a place 
where you base been, then don't call the 
great golf Arnold Palmer has been play- 
ing in 1966 a comeback. He not only is 
off to the finest start of his startling ca- 
reer— it is the best start any pro has 
made in 20 years. In four tournaments 
Palmer has finished first, second, third 
and second. Usually slow to get going, 
his fastc-sl start before this was 1961, 
when he went first, fourth, eighth and 
third. Can he keep going? Next comes 
the Phoenix Open. If you like to bet 
horses for courses >ou ought to know 
that from 1961 to 1963 Palmer won the 
Phoenix three straight times. 

DEAD OOG 

A dead coon dog named Cleo and an 
angry mountain man named VSilliard 
York are stirring things up in Georgia 
legal circles. Some Georgia legislators 
siew the case of C'lco as comic relief, 
hut not WiUiiird York. "If I could." he 
drawls, “I'd take it to the Supreme 
Court." 

Cleo was shot and killed three years 
ago by a state game and fish biologist 
who said he thought the dog was run- 
ning deer. Y'<irk. unsuccessful in seeking 
redress through the courts, finally found 
a champion in Rep. hulton Lovell, him- 
self a mountain man and a former chief 
of the Georgia Game and I ish Commis- 
sion. After some debate the state agreed 
to pay York S.300. Fnd of. . . . 

Aw no they don't, said York. Citing 
Cleo's lineage, he insisted: "Cleo wasn't 
running no deer. She was too good for 
ranimufj 
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You can telephone 
all over the world 


For business . . . for pleasure 

Today you can contact customers or associates in 
185 countries or areas of the world by telephone. You 
can ask questions, talk things over and get the answers 
. . . quickly and conveniently. 

And the cost is low. For only $12. plus tax. for the 
first three minutes, you can call almost anywhere in the 
world. At night and on Sunday you can call many over- 
seas points for even less. 

Whenever you want to keep in touch with anyone- 
telephone. It’s the next best thing to being there. 



Bell System 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 






Bronco: 


new kind of 
sports car! 



NEW 4-WHEEL DRIVE Bronco takes you where the action 
Is. Deep into woods for hunting, through snow to good 
skiing, over sandy beaches to where the fishing is best. 
Plenty of oomph from a smooth six-cylinder powerpiant 
and 4-wheel traction take Bronco wherever you dare to 
drive it. Transmission is fuliy synchronized for smooth 
downshifting Bronco is a great performer on the road 
too. No annoying whine in 2-wheel drive, even at high- 
way speeds. You get a soft, sedan-like ride from Bronco's 
rugged Mono-Beam coii-spring front suspension. Try 
the Wagon, Roadster or Sports Utility at your Ford Deal- 
er's now. One's just right for your kind of outdoor fun. 



SCORKCARD fotillnufd 


lhat. I don't consider S300 no right ‘just- 
ment.’” Williard wants $1 ,200, or ‘’some- 
thing like that.” 

Meanwhile, Rep. Charles B. Watkins, 
also from the mountain country, has 
joined ranks with York and Lovell. 
Questioned as to the value of a good 
coon dog. Watkins replied: “I'm think- 
ing of taking the Fifth Amendment, 
but I've paid up to S2,0QQ for a good 
one.” Why the Fifth? “I wouldn't like 
my wife to know,” he said. 

PRESUMPTION 

The NCAA has established a minimum 
grade for athletes, it is quite low (1.60 
under the four-point system, about the 
equivalent of a C minus), but the NCAA 
explained: “We had to set the stand- 
ard low enough that a college would be 
ashamed to complain it was too high.” 
Beginning February 16. any school that 
plays athletes whose grades are under the 
standard will be punished, the NCAA 
says. On the surface it seems a praise- 
worthy step, but some colleges — notably 
the Ivy League — have reacted angrily. 

The Ivies say that the NCAA has put 
an athletic organization in the absurd 
position of dictating academic standards 
to college faculties. That is the main 
objection, but it is not the only one. 
The new bylaw is so sloppily devised, 
the Ivies say, that it directly contradicts 
the NCAA constitution, which provides 
that each faculty shall set its own stand- 
ards. As for the threat to declare offend- 
ers ineligible for forthcoming NCAA 
championships, that would be illegal, 
too. Even the new rule exempts ath- 
letes admitted before January I. 

The NCAA got itself into this box by 
forgetting that a college athlete is (or 
should be) a student, and the rules that 
govern all students should govern him. 
He should be discriminated neither for 
nor against. The NCAA also forgot that 
it is not merely reprehensible to influ- 
ence faculty decisions adversely; it is 
exceedingly presumptuous to influence 
them at all. 

SWAMI 

It has long been the custom of Red Auer- 
bach. the coach of the Boston Celtics, to 
point out to basketball officials the er- 
rors of their ways. Red usually docs this 
by shouting. The gist of what Red wants 
to get off his chest usually is that the of- 
ficial. for one colorful reason or another, 
has overlooked a foul that has just been 

eottUnunl 
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Foggy illustrations and type just won't do.Therefore, Mead 
Black & White Enamel. It goes through presses like a 
dream, keeps everything crystal clear. We make it so your 
every reader will be your valentine. Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


Faint heart ne’er won fair reader. 



MEAD 


I jmpers\ 


P*ttn. * TM C^iporttlon, 


English Xtathtr* 



...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN’S LOTION. S2.00, $3.50, $6.50... the BATH SOAP. $3.00 
...the PRE SHAVE LOTION. $1.50... the ALL PURPOSE POWDER. $1.50 
... the SHAVI NQ CREAM. $2.00 ... the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORO, $2.00 
...the DEODORANT STICK. $1.00. ..the HAIR DRESSING, $1.50 
...the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50. ..the gift set of ALL-PURPOSE LOTION 
end DEODORANT STICK. $3.00. ..other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 


«MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 
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It’s the first 
civilized 
^ Scotch, 
you know. 

In 1853 Andrew Usher made ihe first blended Scotch 
— the first civilized Scotch. It was light and smooth. \ 
A lot of other distillers copied Usher’s Green Stripe. 
But nobody ever quite made it. Don’t do anything i 
without your Green Stripe.ovORTU.-.tOTriED n SCOTUND I 


USHER’S 


GREEN STRIPE 


Tiffany Eubank 
won’t without her 


I BUNDED SCOTCH WHISKY _ 


committed. However, this year, wiih the 
Cells hard-pressed lo remain in first 
place. Red has fell obliged lo be of even 
greater hdp. He is now informing the 
officials of fouls that will take place, so 
they can get ready to call them. For in- 
stance. the other night, when Dave Stall- 
worth of the New York Knickerbockers 
got the ball. Red shrieked, ‘’Double 
dribble coming up!'* 

One reason Boston wins all those ball 
games is that Auerbach leaves as little as 
possible to human frailty. A second or 
t\so later Stallworth double-dribbled. 

TELL IT TO THE GENERAL 

It is an old baseball axiom, dating back 
to the ironlisted regime of Judge Kenc- 
saw Mountain Landis, that mere proxim- 
ity to horseflesh (particularly racehorse 
flesh) will cause a ballplayer's moral 
fiber to rot. Even tinfisted Ford Frick 
dreaded the equine curse. In I960, for 
example, when Detroit Outfielder AI Ka- 
linc announced plans for a racing stable, 
/-'r/ck and BiH DeWiil. then Detroit presi- 
deni, exerted so much suasion in behalf 
of a (presumably) outraged fandom that 
Kaline hurriedly disclaimed the notion. 

Don Drysdalc. it would appear, is 
determined lo be the exception. The 
Dodger pitcher has been breeding Thor- 
oughbreds for some time now. and he 
expects to make his racing debut this 
summer with a 2-ycar-old filly. If the 
new baseball commissioner. General Wil- 
liam Eckert, zeros in on Drysdale with a 
morality meter. Drysdalc can retaliate 
by asking how come John Galbrcath can 
run the Pittsburgh Pirates and still breed 
horses like Graustark and Chateaugay. 
Oh. the general may assume that a club 
owner is less vulnerable to temptation 
than a ballplayer, but can he prove it? 

Or maybe the restriction applies only 
to association with losing horses. 

TNET SAtO IT 

• Harvey Murphy, basketball coach at 
the University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte, after six of his 1 1 basketball 
players became academically ineligible: 
"This is bad for team morale.” 

• Billy Smith. Loyola University of Chi- 
cago basketball star, on why he under- 
went a lough tutoring program to re- 
gain admission to Loyola after having 
been dropped for scholastic deficiencies, 
instead of simply transferring to an eas- 
ier college: "With my grades I couldn't 
have got back into high school.” end 




Calculated comfort and crisp good looks. . . 


This is a CURLEE Suit. The CUREKE craftsmen, 
leaving nothing to chance, build solid comfort right 
into every CURLEE Suit. And their careful choice of 
fabrics and close attention to every tailoring detail 
assure you of a Suit that stays morning-fresh through- 
out the day. Come up to comfort, the fashion-right 
way, in a handsome Suit by CURLEE. 


Write for name of nearest deafer. 

CURLEE CLOTHING COMPANY ■ ST. LOUIS, MO. 



24 HOURS TO SHAKE A 





The most serious threat to Ferrari's tong supremacy in sports-car racing was 
posed by Ford in Daytona's new Continental as Californian Ken Miles in 
No. 9S. driving swiftly by day and boldly by night, led a team of Mark Us to 
a notable victory — the opening battie in the season's hot Ford-Ferrari war 


CHAMP 




DAYTONA fonfinuetl 


MILES: “FAST ENOUGH TO WIN, SLOW ENOUGH TO FINISH” 


F it more than a decade the heavy- 
weight champion of sports-car racing 
has been the herrari of Italy. Perennial 
winner of France’s ;!4-hour race at I.e 
Mans —an event rivaled in world stature 
only by the Indianapolis 500— the Fer- 
rari stands for all that is swift, virile and 
enduring in auto racing. Needless to say, 
the manufacturer who beats F errari can 
claim no little speed of his own, and the 
manufacturer who covets that distinc- 
tion most ardently is Henry Ford 11. This 
is the showdown year between l ord and 
his Italian antagonist. It begun brilliant- 
ly for the .-Xmerican last weekend as the 
latest F ord racing cars, the Mark Ms, 
swept the tirsl three places in the new 
24-hour race at Daytona Beach, I la. U 
remains to bo seen whether Ford can re- 
peat that triumph in next month's Se- 
bring 12 Flours and most important — 
at Lc Mans in June, when F'errari will 
roll out his most sophisticated racers of 
the year. But for I ord, Daytona was a 
very sweet opener. 

The weather may have been arctic and 
the crowd but a fraction of the .^00.000 
that annuallyconvcrges on Le Mans but. 
ah. the held of cars! There were no few- 
er than nine F'ords and 12 Ferraris; there 
was a new and exceedingly fast, though 
fragile. Chaparral from the stable of that 
inventive Texan. Jim Hall; and among 
the middicwcighis and lightweights to 
fill out the roster of 60 cars there were 
rapid new models from F’orsche. Alfa 
Romeo, Sunbeam. Triumph and MCt. 
To drive them were assembled at Day- 
tona most of the world’s best drivers. 

What Daytona lacked was tradition, 
and no wonder. Lc Mans, first run in 
1923. took 10 years to gel rolling. The 
12-hour race at Sebring w ill be 15 years 
old. Bill F-rance, the president of Dayto- 
na’s speedway and founder of the stock- 
car racing organization NASCAR, gave 
Daytona the 24 hours between Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons to make some 
instant Le Mans-siyle history. He set him- 
self a considerable task, because a 24- 
hoursports-carrace on the Daytona track 
did not fill an aching need either of 
the drivers or of the audience closest to 
the proceedings. Daytona is stock-car 
country. The Daytona 500 for stock cars 
later this month w ill have the speedway’s 
44,000 scats filled and the community of 
Daytona Beach in a perfect uproar. 


Last weekend the presence of a million 
dollars’ worth of sports cars and all but 
a few of the great international drivers 
left Daytona unmoved. L'panddown the 
23 miles of FJaylona’s raunchy strip of 
motels there were neon vacancy signs 
and additional signs that did not say. 
wruoMV. xvoRin’s ntsT sports car 
ORiviRS but instead said: wiuroMt. 

DAUi; ANO ROY tt(X:lR-S. HI, ROY AM) 
DALI-, SIN(i AI.ONO WIIM HARRY SKAN, 
(T)MINti S<K)N HVPSOIISl ROHtRT STAR 

and, in one ease. rosGRATUV.Aiioss. rlss 
B iiKMAN. W ho Russ F^cckman may be 
and what he did have not been deter- 
mined to date. 

As for the world’s best drivers, who 
deplore endurance races as energetically 
as they struggle to win them, they were 
in loud and almost unanimous voice at 
Daytona. "1 lind it a ridiculous form 
of racing," Joukim Bonnier of Sweden 
and Switzerland said on Thursday, with 
an air of mingled gloom and outrage. 
••|t doesn’t prose a thing. It has noth- 
ing to do with motor racing, really. Lc 
Mans is bad enough, but at least it's a 
son of four-minute lap or a threc-and- 
thrcc-quartcr-minulc lap, not a two-min- 
ute lap. and Le Mans is an institution. 
Here it is just a question of car reli- 
ability." 

Bonnier was driving that cynosure 
of all eyes, Jim Hall’s new Chaparral 
M, with the veteran Grand Prix driver 
and triple Lc Mans and Sebring winner 
I’hil Hill. Hill icmpcrately agreed with 
Bonnier when asked what 24 hours on 
the Daytona track would prove, and 
summed it up: "It proves that a car will 
last 24 hours. Or it won’t." 

W'hut Bonnier and Hill ultimately 
proved was that the Chaparral needs 
more testing. Beset by ncw-car bugs, it 
retired on the 3 1 Xth lap after leading on 
only one lap — the first. However, don’t 
write off the Chaparral— when it was 
functioning it appeared capable of out- 
running most of the cars on the track. 

On Friday, the day before the race, 
the world’s finest went about preparing 
to risk their lives with an appealing lack 
of panache. Chaparral’s Hill and Bon- 
nier qualified second with a fastest lap 
of 1 16.237 mph, and then sat around in 
a Chevy, Hill reading a newspaper, Bon- 
nier staring out the window. Pedro Rod- 
riguez of Mexico boiled around the track 


by BARBARA LA FONTAINE 

in a 365 Ferrari prototype for the fourth- 
fastest time and came back to the pits to 
sii on his father’s lap and discuss the 
whole thing with him in rapid Spanish. 

The fastest qualifier. Ken Miles, who 
drove a record 116.434-mph lap in one 
of the factory seven-liter Ford Murk Ms 
managed by Carroll Shelby, stalked 
about in a worn, hooded, camcl-colorcd 
coat. At 47. Miles has the narrow build 
of a boy. a bony, long-nosed face and an 
expression of continuous, unexplained 
manic glee. Peering out of the hood of 
the camel coat he looked like a disrep- 
utable monk in racing shoes. He and 
Lloyd Ruby, his co-driver last weekend, 
won the fourth Daytona Continental last 
year (when it was a 2.CKXVkilomcter 
race) in an earlier Ford. An engineer. 
Miles has lived for 15 years now in 
Hollywood, but he was born in Sutton 
Coldfield. Lnghind, wlicrc he started 
with motorcycles and drag racing in his 
youth. "Drag racing in England isn't 
much of a sport." he observed, perched 
on a stack of tires in the Ford garage, 
struggling to make himself heard above 
the clangor. "Just something you do 
when there isn't anything better to do 
— ^^just something to tide you over the 
bad weather." 

He expressed the prevailing disaffec- 
tion with a 24-hour race, saying, "I can 
understand Bill France’s wanting to run 
a 24-hour race, but from our point of 
view' it dticsn't really make too much 
sense. A 1 2-hour race here is about right. 
And there’s really only room for one 
24-hour race. However. I don’t mind 
long races. I like them. I'm tough. I'm 
wiry. This race is a great gamble, though. 
The faster you go the more chance you 
have of winning and the less chance you 
have of finishing. The slower you go, 
the more chance you have of finishing 
and the less chance you have of winning. 
Somewhere in between these two con- 
flicting dcniands is a speed that is just 
right— 1 believe somewhere between 1:59 
and 2:10 a lap is the winning time." 

Asked what he did in the evenings 
after practice for the great gamble. Miles 
said. "1 brought dow n a large assortment 
of crossword puzzles. And 1 brought my 
chess book with me. We spend the early 
part of the evening eating, and we talk 
about automobiles and tires and people. 
And I’ve had more sleep at Daytona 
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Bcucii (han I've had in the last six 
months." 

On the face of it, sleep seemed to be 
about llie only thing Miles had in com- 
mon with his co-driver, Lloyd Ruby, 
who slept all the way through an ap- 
pointment Thursday evening and whose 
eyes are not more than half open the 
rest of the time. Ruby. 37. is a big Texan 
and a seasoned Indianapolis driver with 
solid experience in just about every oth- 
er kind of car and no great interest in 
any of them. He had ni> objections to 24 
hours on tlie Haytona track: "Just an- 
other race.” 

And he said he had no favorite dis- 
tance or race; "1 Just go where the money 
is. '■ About the swarm of T'erraris around 
him he confined himself to. "They'll al- 
ways be there." 

The day of the race was bright and 
cold, 34^ in the tnorning. and the tield 
went around alternately moaning and 
saying that. well, it would be good for 
the transmission. Three o'clock loomed 
up. race time, and nobody appeared 
tense. Along the pits, a mechanic sat 
digging quite a large hole in the road 
withaseashell. MCJ Pit Man Russ Brum- 
baugh rushed in from a Daytona mati- 
nee of the Sutenukfr ballet still wear- 
ing the Mother (Joosc wig of his dance 
role. He kept the wig on thereafter ex- 
cept when working: he said it kept his 
head warm. I crrari Driver Rob Bondu- 
ranlsent his manager back into town for 
thermal underwear. 

Mario .Andretti. Indy's rookie of the 
year and the co-driver of Rodrigue/.* 

I crrari. leaned on the sunny wall of the 
track cafeteria to talk to friends for a 
while and then went inside to consume 
- stoically — a very dry roast-beef sand- 
wich. Andretti is a small man. perhaps 
5 feel 4. and he is one of the few drivers 
Willi the old glamour, the marvelous 
arrogance that one associates with the 
late Marquis de Poriago and the racing 
heroes of the movies. "Mario." a news- 
paperman said to him seriously before 
the race, "you've shown me a lot of 
class in ilic last three days.*’ Andretti 
considered that and replied. "How?" 

I or some reason Daytona did not copy 
the Sian to which Le Mans has given 
its name — drivers sprinting across the 
track to their cars, starting the engines 
and commencing the race in a Place dc 
la Concorde tralTic jam — but instead 
let them roll away, two by two, in track- 
racing fashion. It was Bonnier in the 


Chaparral out front at the first call, fol- 
lowed by Miles, Wall Hansgen in an- 
other Mark II Ford and Rodriguez in 
the most promising I'errari. which even- 
tually placed fourth. This was the one 
closest to the factory — entered by I nzo 
Ferrari *s man in America. LuigiC hineili, 
under the aegis of the North American 
Racing Team. (A still newer I crrari was 
withheld from the race on the ground 
that it was not yet ready.) .Xfier l.ucicn 
Bianchi's I’errari came the stylish Amer- 
ican Richie Ciimher. winner of the Mex- 
ican (irand Prix (his first world cham- 
pionship win and the first for Japan's 
Honda car), in yet another Mark 11 
Ford, which boasted an automatic trans- 
mission. Ford has been vexed over the 
success of Hall and his (. hevrolci-cn- 
gined Chaparrals, w hich have performed 
sensationally with automatics, and this 
Was clearly a step toward equality. But 
it failed at Daytona, the car retiring 
after 32y laps. 

The C haparral's lead was short-lived. 
On the second lap Miles pul his fool 
down and nosed his bUick-umi-whitc 
I ord past it, and from that point he and 
l.loyd Ruby were invincible. Rarely has 
one car so dominated so long a race. 
Miles and Ruby steadily increased their 
lead through the remaining hours of day- 
light on Saturday afternoon, through the 
gold twilight and into the frigid evening, 
when the raecrs' headlights lit the speed- 
way like a giant carnival ride and the 


temperature slowly dropped below 20*. 

The wind was otT the sea. The moon 
was full and in its glow the cars zipping 
around the course looked like fluores- 
cent water bugs. To spectators the road 
seemed to disappear in the darknes.s. 
and headlights etched patterns that 
looked as if they would cross one an- 
other and result in alarming collisions. 
In the pits it got colder and colder. 
Figures moved about mutfied from their 
eyes to their ankles in blankets and 
scarves. The cold and the constant roar, 
the tension in even inactive pit crews 
seemed stranger and stranger as the night 
wore on. and by midnight one was as 
fatigued as if it were hours later, just 
from nerves. Carroll Shelby stayed up 
virtually all night to watch his lords. 
"I sat in the car for a minute, hut I got 
a crick in my neck," he said. Baron 
Huschke von Hanstein was as vigilant 
over his Porsches. one of w hich — the new 
Carrera — lanced in among the bigger 
and faster cars and finished sixth. 

Most vigilant of all were Miles and 
Ruby, who had fauhlessly compounded 
the equal ion forvictory. Lord knows they 
did not go so slow as to risk losing the 
race; they won by a stunning eight laps, 
or 30 miles. And yet they did not race so 
swiftly as to risk destroying their car. 

And so Signor Ferrari has had fair 
warning: The monk is at large with a 
very fast automobile, and so arc the rest 
of Ford's manic men. shd 



Despite intense cold. Winner Miles keeps smiling during pit talk with hooded Carroll Shelby 


A JAB FROM THE INTELLECTUAL 


Italy's unbeaten middleweight Nino Benvenuti laid his big vocabulary aside for 12 rounds last Friday and gave Don 
Fullmer a lesson m boxing semantics the rough, tough American would be happy to forget by MARTIN KANE 


E ntering the g>mnasiuni in \vhich 
Nino Benvenuti. the huropean mid- 
dleweight champion, prepared for last 
Nseck's light in Rome with Don huHmer. 
one descends a carpeted marble staircase 
and is ushered through C'hianii-coiorcd 
draperies into a small waiting room fur- 
nished in Italian niodern. There is an ob- 
long colTee table, probably teak, on 
which rests an imitation cut-glass ash- 
tray and an imitation ciii-giass vase. 
There is a floor lamp with a shade of 
mulberry and ivory. On the walls arc re- 
productions of modern painters, includ- 
ing a Renoir, and just outside are a 
couple of Utrillos and a Monel. A vscll- 
tillcd magazine rack contains not a single 
copy of The Riny or Boxiny lllustruied, 
but. instead, a selection of Italy's more 
elegant periodicals. The gym proper fea- 
tures the usual ring, punching bags, medi- 
cine balls and wall mirror. What is strik- 
ing about it is its spotless cleanliness and 
its ceiling, which is painted white and is 
arched like the ceiling of a chapel. A plan 
is afoot to panel the walls in some exotic 
wood. After working out. bo.xcrs may 
take the usual shower or rela.x in a Finn- 
ish sauna. Where is this palace for syba- 
ritic pugs? It is a far piece from Lou Still- 
man's frowsy old place on New York's 
f.ighth Avenue. It is in Bologna. 210 
miles north of Rome, and — naturally — 
it is on Bologna's Street of the Poets. 

It was in such surroundings that Bcn- 
venuti worked out for the critical Full- 
mer light, which Benvenvui won by a 
country kilometer, putting himself in 
position to challenge World Middle- 
weight Champion Dick Tiger to a title 
bout. 

The Bcn\cniiti-rullmcr contest was a 
12-rounder billed as a “semi-finale" 
elimination bout. To it came Fullmer, 
all the way from West Jordan. Utah, 
with recent decisions over Fmile (iriflith 
and Joey Archer that established him in 


the eyesof the World Boxing Association 
as American middleweight champion. 
He came w ith a look and a sty Ic reminis- 
cent of his older brother. Gene, w ho lost 
the world middleweight championship 
for the last lime when he got fresh with 
Sugar Ray Robinson. 

As for Bcn\enuti. he Is the wonder of 
the Italian peninsula. In his 120 amateur 
bouts and 6.^ professional lights, he never 
has been defeated. He has knocked out 
26 profc-ssional opponents, has been 
Uahan champion five times and of course 
now holds the liviropean title. He won 
the welterweight gold medal at the 1960 
Olympic (iames in Rome and. in the 
opinion of t'us D'.Amato, who was there 
to size up the available material against 
the day when Floyd Patterson would no 
longer be around. Benvenuti was ’The 
class of the Olympics." notwithstanding 
the presence there of Cassius Clay, then 
in the cocoon stage of his metamor- 
phosis into Muhammad Ali. The Olym- 
pic committee chose Benvenuti as the 
Games' most proficient boxer. 

Until the Fullmer fight, though, Bcn- 
venuti's rcc(>rd had not been overly con- 
vincing to the world at large. He never 
had fought outside Italy or Trieste, w hich 
is his home. His opponents were mostly 
either Italians, unknown and unre- 
spected outside Europe, or washed-up 
or never-was .Americans. There was a 
suspicion that he had been, so to speak, 
"prolceled. ' Mis opponents should have 
had the protection. 

The Fullmer fight was Benvenuli's 
first test against a ranked contender and 
therefore was considered critical. It was 
put on in that magnificent architectural 
showpiece of the 1960(iamcs. Pier Luigi 
Nervi's Palazzo dcllo Sport, which can 
scat 15.1)00 for boxing and was packed 
last weekend with w ildly cheering, debris- 
thnnving partisans of the adored Nino. 

.At the weigh-in that noon, held in a 


theater before a comfortably filled house 
of Nino-worshipcrs. one saw the con- 
trast in style that would be so evident 
during the fight itself. There was the 
brush-cut Fullmer, in baggy pants, un- 
shined shoes and nondescript topcoat, 
stripping down to droopy long johns, 
which the Roman crowd thought hilari- 
ous. "BulTonc!" they howled. There was 
the sponily attired, jaunty Benvenuti, 
striding on stage like Fred .Astaire about 
to go into a number. When he stripped, 
he was wearing form-fitting jockey shorts. 
The crow d roared approval. Both fighters 
were a few ounces over the 160-pound 
limit, hut Fullmer made it by dotting his 
heavy underwear and Fullmer's man- 
ager. .Angelo C urley, conceded that the 
quarter-pound or so by which Nino ex- 
ceeded the contract weight made no 
dilTcrcncc. 

That night there was a chant of “Nino! 
Nino! Nino!" as he came down the Pa- 
lazzo aisle w earing a black-and-gold robe, 
the back of which advertised a furniture 
maker's products. So did his gold, green- 
striped trunks. It's an old Italian custom. 
Fullmer wore basic black, 

In that first round it did seem that 
Benvenuli's advisers might have over- 
matehed their man. He moved lightly 
about the ring in his personal variation 
of the classic style, landing a jab here, a 
body hook there and a right to the body 
— but not a single punch of any conse- 
quence. 1 hen I ullmcr, who had been 
stalking him with no more expression 
on his face than one of the ring posts, 
barged forward, flailing and banging 
with a flurry of lefts and rights that 
drove Benveniiii back almost to the 
ropes. The crowd, worried, took up its 
chant again. 1 ullmer managed to gel 
inside once more and eommufd 

B/eet/mff but on rbe offensive in the Borne 
fight. Benvenuti plants a left m Fullmer's face. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL coiUlaued 


scored heavily. Infighling had been de- 
scribed as a Benvcnuli specially. 

It was f-'ullmer’.« round, but he spoiled 
it all in the next one. After accepting a 
Benvenuti hook he reverted to a family 
trait —wrestling and bulling the oppo- 
nent. just the way brother Gene used to 
do. The crowd roared in protest and 
showered the ring with soggy fruit. The 
referee warned Fullmer, who promptly 
charged into four successive clinches. 
What he did for the rest of the round 
was miss, clinch and wrestle. Benvcnuli 
won it. mostly on Fullmer's demerits. 
The referee spent the minute between 
rounds shaking a finger at Fullmer. 

By this time Benvenuti had ligured 
that the way to handle Fullmer's charges 
was to jab or hook him on the way in — 
Benvenuti has a respectable left hand — 
and this he did. There was more clinch* 
ing, more warning and more debris, but 
Benvenuti's dancing feet took him out 
of danger, and it went like that for the 
rest of the fight, with Fullmer taking 
only two or three rounds. In the fifth 
Fullmer bloodied Benvenuti's nose — 
which cost him the next round as a re- 
sentful Nino jabbed and hooked and 
banged Fullmei's body with rights. Ben- 
venuti himself drew blood from Full- 
mer's nose in the ninth and opened some 
old scar tissue above his right eye. At the 
end there was a cut under Benvenuti's 
right eye, too. and a previously incurred 
scar across the bridge of his nose was 
opened. Otherwise Benvenuti remained 
singularly unmarked for a veteran. 

There was no doubt about the out- 
come. though an announcer withheld 
the decision until the ring was cleared of 
Nino's admirers. When it came — Ben- 
venuti the winner — it was aniiclimactic. 
A glum Fullmer left the ring before it 
was made official. He was homesick, he 
said (he had been in Rome only a week), 
and he was going to get back to Utah 
as fast as he could. 

Benvenuti accepted victory with char- 
acteristically debonair joy and was in 
the mood for a homecoming, loo. He 
has a pretty wife, Giuliana. and two 
small children in Trieste, where he is 
registered as a resident though he spends 
only two months of the year there. The 
rest of the lime he slays, along with live 
or six other lighters, in an apartment on 
the fourth floor of a house owned by his 

A smiling and relaxed Benvenuti cavorts 
through the Colosseum on day before fight. 


manager, Bruno Amadiizzi, half an 
hour's drive from downtown Bologna. 

Devpile that sumptuous gym, which 
is owned in equal shares by Benvenuti, 
his trainer, Libero Golinelli, and Ama- 
duzzi, the apartment is furnished to the 
taste of a Spartan, its only decoration a 
white plastic crucifix over the front door. 
Before the cleaning woman arrives one 
is likely to find it littered with towels and 
trash, including a mass of orange peel- 
ings in the sink. Ciolinelli lighters con- 
sume oranges by the cratcload. Fach 
morning, before they set out for five 
miles of rugged roadwork in the steep 
and snow-clad foothills of the Apen- 
nines. Golinelli concocts a syrup that is 
one-third sugar and two-thirds orange 
juice, and the fighters gulp it down by 
the vermouth bottle. ‘’After a few days 
of drinking this," one of them explained, 
“you feel strong." Golinelli is a trim 54 
and. unlike most American trainers, he 
does not follow the lighters in a car when 
they run. He jogs along with them, set- 
ting the pace and making sure they do 
not lag. During World War |[ he fought 
with the partisans so cfTectively that the 
U.S. Army dubbed him a colonel. 

As a successful fighter and business- 
man. Benvenuti could, if he chose, live 
in his own apartment or at least have a 
bedroom to himself in the Amaduzzi 
dorm. Instead, he insists on sharing a 
drab room with one or another of the 
stable and refuses to eat apart from its 
members. The only difference between 
him and them is that, because he has no 
difficulty keeping his weight down, he is 
permitted to cat his fill of pasta. Other- 
wise. Benvenuti is just one of the group, 
which is the way he wants it. 

This is democratic, in its way, but 
perhaps deceptive Benvenuti is a mem- 
ber of the Movimcnlo Sociale Italiano, 
which is widely held to be nco-Fascist, 
though its leaders do not use the nasty 
word and never invoke the ghost of 
Mussolini. Benvenuti's membership is 
considered by his friends to be the result 
of his family's experiences in \ ugosla- 
via. where, as he says, “it became im- 
possible for Italians to live" after the 
Communist takeover. 

At any rate, last .Sepiember Benvenuti 
sat briefly for the MSI on Trieste's city 
council. He had been nominated against 
his wishes, and did not campaign, but 
lost by only a narrow margin in the elec- 
tion. Then the man directly above him 
on the preferential ballot resigned, and 


Benvenuti. according to the election 
laws, had to succeed him. 

“1 am not a political activist," Ben- 
venuti explained. “I took part in one 
session of the council and then asked to 
Ivc excused. It was a funny occasion. I 
felt more like a boxer than a councillor. 
The opposition was treating me with 
deference, w hich docs not often happen. 
This proves that sport has no flags, and 
no frontiers. When you practice a sport 
it is counterproductive to put yourself 
on one side or another politically." 

In all his life Joe I.ouis never said any- 
thing like that. But that is the way Ben- 
venuti talks. 

His political connections, limited 
though they be, probably account for a 
measure of unpopularity attributed to 
Benvcnuli. though he is not noticeably 
unpopular at fights. It would be under- 
standable. for instance, in Bologna, 
which is the Communist capital of Italy, 
except that Bologna is not understand- 
able. For all their proletarianism, the 
Bolognese are dedicated to the good 
things of life. like dinner at Papagallo's, 
one of the world's finest restaurants, 
preferably with a pretty woman, a com- 
modity the town does not lack. And the 
working class of Bologna, despite the 
color of its politics, turns out one of the 
truly splendid sports cars of the world, 
the Lamborghini, a U-cylindcr job ca- 
pable of 260 kilometers per hour. Prices 
start at SI 0.000 for this essentially hand- 
made machine, and now that it is in 
"mass production." as factory officials 
put it, they arc making them at the 
dizzying rate of 60 a year. 

Benvenuti is a more ardent business- 
man than politician. He has an interest 
in a Bologna aluminum foundry and 
owns an insurance agency in Trieste, 
plus his sliare of the gymnasium. Re- 
cently he was paid SI. LOGO to appear in 
four television commercials for an Ital- 
ian brandy. In one of the skits, out of 
several that appear one after the other 
on a 10-minute program called Caro- 
seflo, Benvenuti plays a James Bond 
character embroiled with a mad scien- 
tist. He leaps about the laboratory with 
a machine gun spitting away, karate- 
chops an opponent, electrocutes some 
pursuers and winds up the affair drink- 
ing the sponsor's brandy with a partly 
dressed blonde. He is at least a better 
actor than Rocky Graziano, and hand- 
somer. too. Recently, however, he turned 
down a S32,(X)0 olTer to sign a movie 
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DEVILISH STROLL IN 



by DUNCAN BARNES 


THE WOODS 


RebeHing against the somewhat mechanical sports of trap and skeet, 
a Long Island enthusiast has designed his own diabolical clay<target 
game, combining the frustrations— and the rewards— of bird shooting 
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OeVILISM STROLL ronfi/uifd 


O n winter weekends from December to April, when most 
upland bird hunters arc sitting by a tire and dreaming 
about the season just passed, an intrepid group of gun- 
ners on Long Island defy snow , sleet and freezing temper- 
atures to shoot around a sophisticated "quail walk" — a 
woodsy clay-target gante called Laurel Ciuns. Fingers stiff 
and noses red. these diehards— most of them high-scoring 
skeet shots — are doing well if they manage to break as 
many as 14 of the 25 targets offered on this unusual and 
challenging course. Designed by James French Baldwin, a 
metallurgist from Locust Valley. N.Y.. the walk is laid out 
in 10 hilly acres of laurel, swamp maple, elm. tulip and oak 
trees behind Baldwin's colonial house. What makes Laurel 


Buiulleil up again-'!! the dull winter air, Jim 

BaiJwin checks his shotgun us aiioihei shooter swings hard on a clay 
pigeon flitting through the tall trees. 



fiuns so ditficiilt is that most of the shots offered very nearly 
approximate the toughest chances encountered in the field. 

Laurel Guns is a kind of revolt against the orthodoxy of 
trap and skeet. It has been said that skeet offers excellent 
practice for the field shooter, but in reality formal skeet is 
too predictable a game — the targets always follow the same 
fixed angles — to simulate the real thing. Trap offers a great- 
er variety of angles, but all of the shots are going-away. 
While there are several other clay-target sports that come 
close to live-bird shooting — among them duck and pheas- 
ant towers, quail and grouse walks, rabbit runs and "walk- 
up" or cove>-rise games, in which camouflaged traps arc 
tripped at a distance so that the birds appear w ithout warn- 
ing — only something called Crazy Quail risals Laurel Guns 
for hellish verisimilitude. 

Invented in Texas. Crazy Quail has the trap machine 
mounted on a revolving platform hidden in a pit 22 yards 
or more in front of the shooter. The trap operator can. at 
the command "Pull." throw a bird at any degree of the 
compass he chooses. John Madson. a conservationist who 
shoots Crazy Quail on John Olin's Nilo Farms in Illinois, 
considers it an "inherently wicked" pastime. "Games are 
supposed to be for fun." says Madson. "but 1 no longer 
shoot Crazy Quail for fun— I shoot it for mad. It's the only 
shooting game in which the clay target breaks the shooter." 

But if Crazy Quail iswicked, Jim Baldwin's Laurel Guns 
is devilish, demoralizing and guaranteed to bring out the 
worst in a .shooter. There are on-coming, crisscrossing and 
going-away shots. There are targets that simulate a pair of 
mallards dropping through a canopy of branches into a de- 
coy set. and spread targets that fly on an erratic course bare- 
ly inches above the laurel like a covey rise of bobwhite 
quail. Grouse rocket out of the brush, and high doves arc 
visible for only an instant before they duck out of sight be- 
hind a thick oak. .And there is a single target thrown from 
a trap atop a 32-foot lower that mu.st be broken at a dis- 
tance of 50 yards Just before it sails into the branches of a 
tulip tree. 

The idea for Laurel Guns came from a similar shooting 
course designed by Robert Huntington in Oyster Bay, N.Y., 
and since pushed aside by developers. 

"What I wanted." says Baldwin, "was a setup where 
leads and angles could not he memorized, one in which it 
would be impossible to groove yourself like the good skeet 
shot docs. I tried to use the existing terrain as a prime tac- 
tical factor to work against the shooter Just as thick alders 
work against the woodcock gunner and sharp briers ham- 
per the pheasant hunter." 

continued 
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The Chrysler New Yorker ^ ^ 
includes just about everything but a chaidfeur. 


The Chrysler New Yorker is one luxury 
car the owner deserves to drive him- 
self. A chauffeur would just take the 
real kick out of it. 

A new 440 cubic inch V8 (biggest in 
the league), power steering, automatic 
transmission, power brakes are all 
standard equipment. 

You sit proud in optional shell bucket 
seats. There’s a headrest for the driver. 
The passenger’s side reclines. 

And Chrysler magic keeps on sur- 
prising you. 

Cruise along without the accelerator, 
move the steering wheel position to suit 
you, light the way to your front door on 


dark nights. Even 
its safety features 
include protectors 
other cars don’t — 
like new safety-action door handles and 
Safety-Rim wheels. 

But, if you must have a chauffeur, 
make sure he pays you for the privilege 
of driving your New Yorker. 

See your Chrysler dealer for details. 


CHKYSLER 


■ tr 2'Ooor Hardtop. 


Tuna m eoc H0D« and Tha CtWYtlar Thaatra, NBC-TV. Wednatdaya. 




S[iCi)V.1QlSIiUEtSC0VP:ili'. K Y.C. SESTiUEOaPf Cl'PfPO'.' F'.'EaiClM GDEH. 


Be not deceived. 

Making the perfect martini 
requires a high degree of skill. 
Yours and ours. 


Seagram’s Extra Dry the perfect martini gin... 

perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 



DEVILISH STROLL roniinufd 


As all of the regulars who shoot at Laurel Guns (menil>cr- 
ship is private and each shooter pays 53.75 a round for 
shells and targets) will attest, Baldwin has succeeded ad' 
niirably. Following the contours of the wooded hillside be- 
hind his home, he boiled traps lucrcosoied wood platforms 
and placed them strategically so that the targets would lly 
out into the open through narrow apertures in the trees and 
brush. The shooter docs not sec the targets until they are 
at least 15 yards from the traps and sailing along at tup 
speed- No two targets ever fly quite the same path. Says 
Paul Dcnaga, who operates the traps for Laurel Guns: 
“Just the way you position the throwing arm of the ma- 
chine can change the spread or elevation, sometimes dras- 
tically. Three targets at the same station can come out easy, 
hard or awful. Sometimes the machines arc a bit sluggish 
on cold days and the targets start coming out nice and slow-. 
Then I make a few adjustments and, without warning, the 
next shooter gets an entirely dilTcrcnt target. Then there are 
tricky winds that make the birds dip or rise just when a 
shooter is right on them. Baldwin has the springs on most 
of the traps wound up so tight that at several stations it 
takes some shooters three or four turns before they even 
see the targets.'* 

Every year, as the regular shooters begin to score up 
around 20 or so. Baldw in "makes a few changes to deflate 
those egos." La.st year he installed the tower, which he ad- 
mits has caused some grumbling. "I like to think of it us a 
high passing shot at. say. a honking Canada." says Bald- 
win, "but some of the boys insist that one diwsn'i shoot 
geese very often through the trees." Baldwin al.so added two 
walking stations, bringing the total to four. At a walking 
station, the shooter must be moving down a path before the 
targets are thrown. “What you need at these stations is two 
left feci." says Baldwin. “You kind of shuflie along in a 
double-step, trying to keep your left foot forward so you'll 
be ready for a snap shot at a target flashing through the 
brush. Rut Paul seems to have a talent for throwing the tar- 
gets at precisely the wrong moment." 

There are 12 stations in all. and each is named after a reg- 
ular shooter who has shown it to be his special nemesis. 
St>me examples: 

• Gubelmann’s Gloom (Oyster Bay Industrialist Walter 
Gubcimann). A single target simulating a pheasant coast- 
ing silently downhill. Barely visible over the laurel, it must 
be nailed at 30 yards before it darts behind an elm so full 
of shot holes that the tree looks like it had been attacked by 
an army of angry wotnlpcckers. 

• Dolaflcld's Drcd (Con Ed Vice-President Charles Dcla- 
flcld). A single target resembling a jet-propelled woodcock 
that leaps at the shooter through a screen of laurel and must 
be broken at 12 yards, directly overhead, using an exagger- 
ated backbreaking swing. 

• Slater's Slaughter (Alexander Slater, secretary of Fan- 
ny Farmer). High, sharply angling ducks flying in a wide V 
that must be broken at 30 and 35 yards. 

• Ridder's Ruin (Eric Riddcr. a publisher and the co- 
skipper of the !9M America's Cup winner Consu-lUiihn). 
A walking double in w hich a pair of quail fly at brush-lop 
level from left to right, angling away from the shooter at 30 
to 35 yards. 

About the only thing Baldwin has not done on his shool- 




IVItik his coinponions do their hesi to unnerve him, 
a shooter ttends backward trying to swing on a fast-rising 
target leaping away over the laurel. 


ing course is wire it for sound. “It would be fascinating,” 
he says with a gleam in his eyes. "‘We could have quacking 
ducks, cackling pheasants and whirring grouse. But then 
there are enough distraciion.s here. If coughing, nose- 
blowing and scuttling dry leaves do not unnerve a shooter 
riding a hot streak, we just talk him into goose eggs.” 
More than one shooter has watched two targets fly un- 
touched out of range as his gun went "ptTf. pfTf." Some- 
one had slipped a few blank shells into his picket. 

Sipping on a steaming cup of glogg after a recent Sunday- 
morning shoot, Eric Riddcr talked about Laurel Guns. "No 
artificial target game is quite the same as actual field shoot- 
ing.” he said, “But you won't find anything that conics 
closer than Baldw in's layout. The variety of shots and the 
thick cover and those lovely, awful little birds skittering 
through the trees — it's pretty challenging. I must admit that 
it gives us all something to worry about during the long 
cold winter." end 
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BASKETBALL’S BRIGHT STAR 




IN INDIANA 


In pipestem jeans and his high*school varsity jacket, Rick Mount 
stands at the heart of Lebanon, Ind., with the courthouse and Main 
Street behind him, a briiiiant career ahead by FRANK DEFORD 


moroisiincs er iich ci *r<i$on 




CONTINUCO 


RiCH MOUNT tonmutd 


Ain't God good to Indiana? 

Folks, a feller never knows 
Just how close he is to Eden 
Till, sometime, he ups and goes 
Seekin' fairer, greener pastures 
Thun he has here right at home. 
iVhere there's sunshine in the clover 
An' there's honey on the comh; 
tVhere ih' ripples on the river 
Kind of chuckle as they flow — 

Ain't Cod good to Indiana? 

Ain't He fellers? Ain't He though? 

— William H. HaskeiLl (1873-1930) 

D espite such idyllic sentiments, with 
which all Hoosiers would agree, it 
soon will be time for Rick Mount to 
leave Lebanon, Ind. (pop. 9,523) and at- 
tack the bigger world with a basketball. 
He is eager for the challenge for, though 
Rick Mount is a small-town Hoosicr (.ree 
fuver), he is not Penrod. But the Penrods 
are gone. Just like the small towns, all 
turned pscudosuburban. Penrod was not 
6 feet 4 and 179 pounds, neither was he 
given to alpaca sweaters and tight ankle- 
high white Levi's, nor to wing-tip shoes 
that you get at the "Red” Apple Shi>c 
Store. And he did not have a tricky 
man-made curl hanging over his fore- 
head, a curl that only Dobby or Gerald, 
down at the Modern Barber Shop, is 
capable of cutting properly. 

Rick Mount does fish for crappies and 
channel cat out in Cool Lake, and he 
wanders through the woods outside of 
town hunting for rabbits with his bea- 
gle Bootsy at his side, but he also has a 
lavender "57 Chevy convertible and a 
pretty little blonde who wants to be a 
dental technician, and he takes her to 
the Sky Vue Drive-In and to the Tom 
Boy for Cokes and 19c hamburgers. He 
works extra hard to get Bs and Cs in 
Spanish, Biblical literature, English and 
government in a sparkling, modern 
high school that is fashioned in the pop- 
ular hues of Holiday Inn green and 
Howard Johnson orange. It is now com- 
plete with windows ripped full of buck- 
shot holes by juvenile delinquents that 
they have not caught yet — exactly like 
in the big city. 

So sunshiny clover and chuckling rip- 
ples notwithstanding. Indiana is going 
to have a tall lime holding onto Rick 
Mount, who may be as good a high 
school basketball player as there ever 
was. He has the moves of a cat, Mr. 
Haskell, the eyes of a hawk, the pres- 
ence of a king and he has visions of 


UCLA or Cincinnati or Miami or other 
faraway places. Coaches come clamoring 
to him. Not just the recruiters, but men 
like Vic Bubas of No. 1 Duke and old 
Adolph Rupp of No. 2 Kentucky and 
John Wooden of champion UCLA and 
Bruce Hale of Miami, who was so so- 
licitous as to phone Rick last spring 
when he heard that a tornado had cut 
by just north of Lebanon. And, like 
gunslingers, the kids come from all 
over the state— the white farm boys 
and the Negroes from downtown In- 
dianapolis — just for the chance to chal- 
lenge him on the outdoor summer court 
in the Lebanon park. 

Comparisons arc obligatory because 
Oscar Robertson played in high school 
just 26 miles away, down what is now 
Interstate, in Indianapolis, and many 
people have seen them both. \Micn Rick 
was just a sophomore Ray Crowe, Os- 
car’s coach at Crispus Attacks High, 
said: "At this stage he's as good as Os- 
car was.” Most fans, like Pistol Sheets, 
who runs the town pool hall, agree 
with this analysis. Pistol expresses the 
consensus this way; "Rick is a better 
shooter than anjone you ever saw in 
high school, but Arsker" — that's the 
way they pronounce Oscar in Lebanon, 
Ind. — "now Arsker, he had the better 
maneuverability." 

Rick is modest, as heroes, particularly 
small-town ones, are supposed to be. His 
emotions are controlled, particularly on 
the court, where he seldom expresses 
himself with more than an occasional 
single loud handclap. Despite his blond 
hair and blue eyes, his high cheekbones 
create a decided Indian effect. He is 
shocked when anyone compares him 
with his idol. Robertson, even with the 
Big O's high school phase. Rick is. in 
fact, unspoiled by notoriety, except in a 
negative way, freezing with embarrass- 
ment when strange grown-ups make a 
fuss over him in front of his old friends 
and teammates — Larry Clark and Keith 
Campbell, whom he drives home from 
practices; Mike Caldwell and Rick 
Brown, the little junior guards; Ron 
Tcmplin, who has some college offers 
himself; Jeff Tribbelt and the others 
whom he has grown up with. At times, 
when trapped by a coach under circum- 
stances that he considers confining, he 
tenses and will not speak at all but will 
merely nod yes or no — not impolitely, 
but merely because he is desperate to 
end such a confrontation. 


However, having been witness to 
Rick's talent for so long, the other play- 
ers— far from exhibiting the least bit of 
jealousy that Coach Jim Rosenstihl 
fears — arc not affected one way or an- 
other by all the attention paid Mount. 
They have never played on the Lebanon 
Tigers without him. so the fuss is status 
quo for them. Just as serene is Donna 
Cadger, the very pretty blonde with 
whom Rick has been going officially 
since two weeks before Christmas. She 
has his sweetheart ring, two gold hearts 
intertwined with a "teensy-weensy" dia- 
mond. "Gee." Donna says. “I know 
it's just Rick. I mean. I’ve known him 
all my life. Anyway, you know, 1 used 
to go out with him before, back in grade 
school. The people who get so excited 
about him are just the grown-ups. like 
my father. He's just a real nut about 
basketball." Richard Cadger, as a mat- 
ter of fact, did nickname Rick "Rock- 
et." and that is what Rick's friends now 
call him. 

Teen-age fame, then, is hardly uncom- 
mon in Indiana, but it is the adults and 
not the crazy kids who arc responsible 
for it. When Rick was playing in the 
fifth grade, crowds of a thousand or 
more would show up to watch him. 
Grown people, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. They travel 80 or 100 miles one 
way to see a game that does not even 
involve their own team. A bunch from 
Lebanon went that far to sec a game 
in Clovcrdaie the other night and ran 
into Tink Bennett from Ros.sville, and 
he had come 35 miles farther. Herbie 
West (lagged down a train once to get 
from Lebanon to a game in Shclbyvillc. 
He hitched a ride back with Ham fos- 
ter and Claude W ilson, and Ham says 
Herbie complained all the way home 
that the officiating had roblved the Tigers 
of victory, though Lebanon had lost by 
45 points. These people go to fifth-grade 
games, scouting the future for Rosen- 
stihl. They cut work early to attend var- 
sity practice, and since Rosenstihl pro- 
hibits talking, they sit huddled together 
in the southeast corner of the gy m, silent- 
ly attentive as if they were in some holy 
place. They get together to watch old 
game movies that they know by heart. 
Waiting lists for season tickets are im- 
possibly long. Mayor and Mrs. Herb 
Ransdcll have had the same seats at the 
Lebanon gym (capacity: 2.200) since it 
was opened in 1931. Last year, for the 
price of two tickets to the sectionals 
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We just put paisley in its proper place: Arrow 
Cum Laude. The fabric is hopsack. All cotton 
with heart of bold. Ivy details. Correct taper. 
'Sanforized". Cluster of other colors. $5.00. 
Wherever you go you look better in Arrow. 




You get 
twice the “grip” 
on rain-slick roads 
with 4-wheel drive 


When the road turns slick and "skiddy’'...you need the 
safety of 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive. It lets you hug slippery 
curves and corners. And off where there are no roads, a 
4-wheel drive ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer can churn through mud, 
plow through snow, go places other station wagons 
can't get near. There's new power, too: 250 hp V-8 
or Hi-Torque 6-cylinder engines. Options? You name 


it: Turbo Hydra-Matic* automatic transmission; power 
steering, power brakes... the smoothness, comfort and 
response you’d expect in any fine station wagon. Plus 
"picture window" visibility and high, wide and handsome 
cargo space. Your family will be safer, go more 
places, have more fun in a ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer with 
4-wheel drive. KAiSEfi Jeep corporation 

TOtBOO 1. OHIO 



^’ou*>e {jot to drhc it t(j btlicM- it. Sec >njir Mcep* dt-alcr. C hcck the \’cllo« I’ajtcs. 



P/CK MOUNT ...nimufd 

(the opening round of llic stale tour- 
nament), Dick I’erkins and Bob Slalon 
were able to borrow a brand-new S6.000 
tractor so that they could get through a 
blizzard to rescue Daryl Kern at his 
farm. Daryl is a substitute. 

It is in this atmosphere that Kick 
Mount grew up. but lie still dtH*s not 
understand how important he is to Leba- 
lum. i lis fans, to him, arc just neighbors. 

hy. you take a guy like (iene Thom- 
as." Kick said, driving into the court- 
house square past the Avon Theatre, 
"he's as good a mechanic as there is in 
town. I guess, and I'll lake my car in 
to gel it lived, and Gene'll say: 'Hey. 
keep my car till I get this lived.' I mean, 
just like that. Mis car. Yeah, this town's 
been good ti> me. It's my home." 

Aside from Kick himself, there is noth- 
ing in Lebanon to distinguish it from 
any other small Midwest town except 
that its eourilunise is supposed to he the 
only public building in tlie world that is 
bisected by a meridian. (No one seems 
to have the faintest idea uhat meridi- 
an.) The town advertises ilselfas "The 
I riendly City." and I'istol Sheets says 
that is right as rain. "Any old stranger 
comes to tow n. Ju.st wandering through," 
he says, "and they take him right in and 
give him something to eat and all he can 
drink -just about everything maybe but 
a ticket to the game. Oh. it's friendly all 
right. There's a lot of card playing in this 
town. A man loses too much, everyone 
gels him paid olT. and then we bar him 
from any more games. We lake care of 
our own." 

Lebanon, the seal of Boone County, 
was settled in IH32 by Abner II. Long- 
ley. An early account carefully notes: 
"I.onglcy was the tirst postmaster, and 
earned the mail in liis hat. consequent- 
ly the otlice was not always in the same 
place." As early as 1843, the direct fore- 
runner of Lebanon High, the county 
seminary, was holding classes. By the 
'XOs something of an athletic program 
was in cffecl. the school had assumed 
Its present name and had moved to the 
third floor of the "Marlin Mohl Build- 
ing." On the first floor was a saloon, on 
the second floor were Marlin llohl and 
family. The principal was a tough West 
Pointer named Strange N. Cragum. vv ho 
was renowned for possessing "eveeilenl 
knowledge of the general behavior of 
both boys and girls." His way of han- 
dling the boys was to make them pul on 
boxing gloves and then beat the tar out 
conliiiufd 
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RICK MOUNT rominued 

of them. Lebanon's first basketball team 
was fielded in 1907, just 16 years after 
the sport was insented. In 191 1. the first 
year of the Indiana tournament — a fes- 
tival that now enlists virtually every 
school in the stale, grosses well over SI 
million and draws more than 1.5 million 
spectators — la:banon lost in the finals to 
neighboring Crawfordsville. 24-17. The 
next year. Lebanon won. One of the 
six members of that 1912 team was 
John Porter, who delivered Richard Carl 
Mount, the only child of Mary Cathe- 
rine and Paul W. tPetc) Mount, on Jan- 
uary 5. 1947. Four years before. Pete, 
a skinny 6-foot-J center, had led Leba- 
non to the state championship game for 
the first time since the Tigers won in 
1918. His records were not broken until 
Rick took care of them, and Pete played 
one year of pro ball with the Sheboygan 
Redskins of the early NBA. “Old John 
Mount — that's Pete's father - w hat a 
shame he didn't live to sec Rick play 
ball,'' Claude Wilson said one night re- 
cently. just talking high school basket- 
ball. “Fvery year, John would say not to 
get excited; Pete had the last team to get 
to the finals and there wouldn't be an- 
other one till Rick came along." 

"Around our house, " -Mrs. Mount re- 
members. “no one cv er tripped over little 
cars or toys just balls and bats." Rick 
was obviously a natural athlete, and 
when he took to eating and then writ- 
ing left-handed, Pete Mount says he 
thought for sure he had a southpaw 
pitcher. But for some reason, Rick has 
always thrown and shot a ball right- 
handed. l or all practical and basketball 
purposes, he is ambidextrous. A pro- 
longed strep throat and ear infection 
forced him to repeat the second grade, 
and four years ago his parents were di- 
vorced. but olherw isc Rick's life in l.cba- 
non has hardly been touched by incident. 
Once, he remembers, he and Ron Ed- 
wards got caught shooting pigeons just 
inside the city limits. His descriptions 
of the daily routine in l.ebanon closely 
resemble the reminiscences of a boy 
who was a pretty good guard oxer on 
the Fairmount High (cams about 17 
years ago — James Dean, the laic mov- 
ie actor, There were long walks, miles 
and miles up the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks with “a huntin' buddy," Alan 
Adams; time spent hanging around Pres- 
ton Cain’s gun shop or at the Model 
Sports Shop; and the early, solitary hours 
that Rick still spends fishing with his 
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dog - “and you bring your gun along, 
because every now and then you might 
get a shot at a turtle." Later, girls and 
drive-ins replaced walking down the rail- 
road tracks with Alan Adams, and that 
is about it, growing up in Lebanon. That 
and school. And basketball. 

Rick excelled in every sport he tried 
but by his freshman year he bad decided 
to concentrate on basketball: it was 
about then that he began to sense his 
potential. "Still." Mrs. Mount says, “1 
don't think he appreciates yet how very 
good he really is. I guess he's too w rapped 
up in it. He keeps a lot to himself any- 
way. He gtves out there all by himself, 
just fishing and thinking. I guess, and he 
never lets on if something is bother- 
ing him. He’ll finally tell me about it 
about a week or so later, and usually 
then it isn’t a problem anymore. Since 
it’s been just me living with Rick, with 
no man in the house. I've tried to let 
him be more independent. I knew that 
I couldn't make him any more mature 
myself, so 1 just gave him a better chance 
to do it himself." 

Rick’s dedication to what he consid- 
ers important led him to pass up a five- 
day fishing trip to Canada last June 
because he fell that would be loo much 
time away from basketball. He has been 
out of Indiana only four times in his 
life— three times to sec basketball games 
in Louisville and once to play in one 
in Chicago. He not only practices in- 
cessantly, but he possesses the self-dis- 
cipline to work on the more tedious 
facets of the game, not just shooting. He 
was talking along about this one day 
recently, when all of a sudden he 
paused and said: "Well. I found this 
out: if you don’t want to do it. that’s 
the time to do it." Thai would sulficc 
as Rick Mount's credo. 

Rosenslihl, considered one of the best 
young coaches in the state, came from 
BlutVton to take the l.ebanon job in 
Rick's freshman year. 1 lehad heard about 
the Mount kid, and bv the season's 
opener Rick was a starter. In that lirst 
game, as a freshman. R ick took 1 6 shots, 
made live of them and 12 points against 
Brownsburg. He went 1 1 for 17 against 
Crawfordsville next, averaged 20.4 for 
the year and has never scored less than 
II points in a game. High .school sta- 
tistics are notoriously misleading, but 
Mount's consistency through the diffi- 
cult schedules that Rosenslihl draws up 
has left no doubts about his authenticity. 


(Rosenslihl even had New York’s Power 
Memorial, with Lew Alcindor, lined up 
for a game last year until a technicality 
forced cancellation.) Rick averaged 2.3.6 
as a sophomore, 33.1 last year and has 
33.2 so far this season. He is discrim- 
inating with his shots, but will bomb 
from 30 feet regularly if he is open. And 
he hits better than 50' ; , more than 80' , j 
of his free throws. He passes and dribbles 
beautifully. Primarily a guard, he often 
moves into the forecourt or even the 
pivot. When he has to be, he is a line 
reboundcr. 

But it is his distance shooting that is 
so fantastic. It is not exaggerating to 
say that, with the exception of the 
pros’ Jerry West, there is no one in all 
of basketball who has the quickness and 
accuracy at long range that Rick Mount 
has. Right now. it is dilficult to assess 
his defensive ability, but he is so easy an 
athlete that defense should be no prob- 
lem onec he can coneentrate on it under 
game conditions. He is so valuable to 
Lebanon that, like many high school 
superstars, he must neglect defense to 
avoid being lost on fouls. But he asks 
no special favors. “Oh. sure." he says, 
“some of them smart off at me: 'Come 
on. great Rick.' and stuff like that, but 
1 ve got enough to worry about without 
carrying on conversations out there.” 

Since Rick was first-string .All-Indiana 
as a sophomore, legions of coaches, self- 
appointed recruiters, newspapermen and 
adoring fans have been dogging him in 
earnest. Rosenslihl manages to protect 
him without cutting his tongue out, 
the way they did with Alcindor-but 
the pressure continues to swell. Kenneth 
Dooley, the young principal at I ebanon, 
estimates that 250 colleges have sought 
out Rick in one way or another. For 
years John Wooden, a native Hoosier, 
has insisted he was unable to make it 
from L'C L.A to the Old-Timers Banquet 
in Indianapolis. This particular 1966, 
however. Wooden decided to accept the 
kind invitation. No. he said, he would 
not be visiting out in Lebanon, but no 
one thought to inquire if Rick Mount 
might drop over to the Indianapolis air- 
port. It was u very interesting little ictc- 
a-iete. though the subject matter was, 
apparently, somewhat restricted. "Most- 
ly," Rick says, “Mr. Wooden talked 
about collapsing /ones. How cvervone 
would have to collapse on Alcindor." 

Rick not only looks the part for south- 
ern California, but he has UCLA glitter- 


LONG SHOT OFF LEAP is Rick's Specialty 
Last week he scored 57 points in one game. 

ing m his baby blues. Me went to a party 
the other night and they all played a 
ouija-board type of game with a card 
table. Rick smiles somewhat sheepishly 
when he says that the card table indi- 
cated he would go to UCLA. This sug- 
gests that either Rick sort of helped the 
table to reach that answer or that 
UCLA, on top of everything else, also 
has a lL>ck on the spirit world. Still. Rick 
docs appear to be oi>cn-mjndcd on the 
subject. HcalsofavorsCincinnaii. Oscar’s 
alma mater, and there is fierce pressure 
from nearly everybexly in the state for 
either I ndiana University or Purdue. Rick 
also plans to visit some or all of these 
other schools after this season: Miami, 
Kentucky. Kansas. Tennessee. West Vir- 
ginia. Duke, Michigan and Bradley. 

In Lebanon interest in Rick's choice 
of a college must be shelved for a while, 
because the Indiana high school tourna- 
ment begins next week and government, 
commerce, public health and other such 
mundane matters cannot be considered 
while the Hoosiers watch high school 
kids play basketball. If Lebanon is not 
one of the tournament favorites, it has 
a respectable chance; until the Tigers 
arc eliminated and Rick plays his last 
game there can be no real concern about 
where he will continue his education. 
All along, anyway, there has been a 
remarkably pirsitive air about what it 
will be like in Lebanon when Rick is 
gone. The people do not lack apprecia- 
tion of the talent that they will be losing 
but, no matter how large a hero he has 
been, they could never permit him to 
transcend the only game in town. If he 
did it would be very bad indeed in I.eb- 
anon when he left. So lately there has 
been much talk about next year's team, 
about the value of holonce. of the good- 
shooting junior guards. Caldwell and 
Brown, and how it could he really quite 
a team if Daryl Kern's younger brother 
Larry can develop at center. 

But oh! will they talk of Rick Mount 
when he ix gone! What he did was to 
make Lebanon special, and not many 
places pop. 9,523 ever get a shot at 
being special. They will remember Rick 
for that, no matter what he accom- 
plishes somewhere else in all his college 
and professional games. He's been so 
good to them. He's been so good for 
Lebanon, Ind. end 
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Your true sports lover has a stock of instant physi- 
cal associations— sights, sounds and smells— that 
are evoked the moment you mention his game. 
"Football," you say to an Englishman, and instant- 
ly he is high in the stands on a damp November 
afternoon. "Racing," you say to the Irishman: Gal- 
way. the sea in the air, fiddles in pubs. "Baseball,” 
you say to the American, and all summer explodes 
in his mind. 

To most of us "polo" means lathered horses and 
long sticks swinging, but to a few thousand English- 
men the word conjures up something very differ- 
ent. Theirgame is played with lO-to-12-foot home- 
made mallets and a soccer ball, and the mounts 
belch clouds of smoke and emit a deep-throated 
chugga-chugga-chuff. There are but two mounts to 
a side, and games last half an hour, A player lunges 
with his mallet— but too late! He must turn his at- 
tention to the reversing lever and the steering to 
avoid something like the little 191 4 Burrell opposite, 
puffing up into the action, for this is steam polo. 
Turn the pages for more photographs in color of 
the steam vehicles Britain would not let die and an 
appreciation of their sturdy role in modern sport. 
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Each gleaming element of the English traction engine 
proclaims a Victorian craftsman's unshakable confi- 
dence in his world: great spoked iron wheels, mono* 
grammed water tanks, burnished chrome smokebox 
doors, builders’ proud nameplates, massive brass oil 
lamps. These and a thousand other parts were stoutly 
assembled into vehicles like the 18-ton showman's 
road locomotive, The Prince of Wales (be/ow). Sil- 
houetted against the Wiltshire sky the Prince partici- 
pates in steam worshipers' rallies where once it pow- 
ered a carnival ride called Jenning's Wonderful Whales. 
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From an Age 
01 Innocence, 
asperi 
wim Size 

The British, as is well known, invented 
steam, and the greatest days of their 
empire coincided exactly with the steam 
age. Deep down, they feel that this was 
really as far as mechanisation should 
have gone. There is something innocent 
about a steam engine, apart from the 
fact that nearly everyone has a basic 
idea of how it works. (And who ever 
heard of a steam bomber, or a steam 
gun?) Now that their original, primeval, 
world-changing railways have gone over, 
like everyone else's, to diesel and elec- 
tric traction, the British have suddenly 
realized that soon there will be no more 
public steam. 

Their answer is private steam, The Na- 
tional Traction Engine Club, founded 
after World War II. now has more 
than 1,500 paid-up members, most of 
whom own steam engines, and their 
rallies arc increasingly popular events. 
There arc at least 2.000 of these mag- 
niliccnt old machines in the country, 
ranging from steam tractors (up to five 
tons) to the 20-ton giants that were used 
for plowing 30 years ago. Older people 
remember them more as fairground pow- 
er plants, but showmen arc hardly rep- 


Lancelot Statham is dwarfed by his 
family's massive red road locomotive, 
Carry On. which can spurt to 25 mph. 


resented at all in the club, which has a 
heavy majority of steam-loving farmers. 
At least one still docs plow by steam, 
but he admits it is more for fun than for 
economic cnicicncy. The steam revival 
actually began, however, in an agricul- 
tural setting. In 1950 some 400 people 
gathered at Appicford. near Oxford, to 
watch a challenge race between two 
farmers splendidly named Miles Chet- 
wynd-Stapleton and Arthur Napper. 

Traction engines only occasionally 
got into the news in what was thought 
of as their heyday. In 1893 one of them 
hauled the world's largest cheese through 
Glasgow. A few years later another one 
helped to print the Lincolnshire Chron- 
icle after a plant breakdown, and in 
1899 three of them moved a church. But 
these were isolated incidents. Today 
every fine weekend brings steam stories 
and pictures to London papers. The ral- 
lies have raised thousands of pounds for 
charities. 

Like many other obsessive hobbies, 
steam racing divides the year for its fol- 
lowers into two periods, preparation and 
season. The season begins in May, and 
a large rally may feature anything up to 
80 engines. A lot of traveling is involved, 
often to quite distant events. The British 
driving license, issued to anyone who 
has passed the standard test on an or- 
dinary car. contains an impressive list of 
groups of vehicles that the holder is al- 
lowed to drive on the public roads. 
Among these arc steam vehicles which, 
by the way. the driver is not allowed to 
stoke while actually in motion. One 
must cither have another man to do that 
or pull in at the side of the road. 

All this summer traveling and com- 
peting do not leave much time for main- 
tenance. and much of the steam man's 
fun is in the winter preparation. Boilers 
are descaled, new parts arc specially 
made by the village blacksmith or the 
kind of small engineering firm that still 
relishes the oncc-only, precision, hand- 
made job that was in any craftsman's 
range when these engines were built. 

As yet there are no steam sections in 
the racing press, but there is official bet- 


ting at many rallies, where one can see 
engine fanciers strolling among the pol- 
ished, throbbing, hissing monsters be- 
fore a race or polo match and making 
notes just like their horsy counterparts 
in the saddling ring. 

The site of a steam rally is likely to 
be a meadow fringed by noble old oak 
trees. Besides polo the buffs play steam 
musical chairs, in which the engines 
waddle around an ever-decreasing num- 
ber of straw bales; tilting, which in- 
volves using a pole to tip a water bucket 
suspended from an arch; and hooking 
the bale, in which grappling hooks are 
cast at straw bales, the idea being to 
hook them and drag them along. Meet- 
ings often end with the "cavalry charge," 
an awesome frontal advance by all 
contestants, but flat racing, as such, is 
discouraged. 

Quite a sight, too, is the parsons’ race, 
which is a feature of some annual ral- 
lies. including one in Essex. Several An- 
glican churchmen arc loving authorities 
on steam. Maybe that great 18ih-ccnlury 
English figure, the sporting parson, is 
with us still. Instead of riding to hounds 
and downing his nightly bottle of port, 
he earnestly studies the water and pres- 
sure gauges, shovels the coal and oils 
the great shining pistons of his traction 
engine. There is. after all. something in- 
disputably cheerful about a steam en- 
gine. and Kipling made his Scottish en- 
gineer McAndrcw, watching his ship's 
machinery, say; 

Now, a logclher, hear ihetn lift their 
lesson — theirs an mine: 

"Law, Orrdcr, Duty an' Restraint, 
Obedience, Discipline!" 

Mill, forge an' try-pit fought them that 
when roarin' they arose. 

An' whites I wonder if a soul u ui' gied 
them wi' the blows. 

One thing seems certain. On the ter- 
rible day when pea-sized, atomic-power 
packs drive the silent, sophisticated, im- 
personal tractors of tomorrow, there 
won't be crowds turning up in English 
meadows to see diesel races. 

— Paul Jennings 
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THE BIGGEST DOG OF 




ALL WAS FINN MacCOOL'S AUNT 



Its ancestry lost in legend, the Irish 
wolfhound is rnuch too large to be 
petty about winning mere blue ribbons 
by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


A ll over (he U.S. and even abroad along 
• about now. hundreds of champion 
pooches are being combed and clipped and 
pedicured and laughi their parly manners over 
and over in ihc hope of winning big at New' 
york's Madison Square Garden when the 
Westminster Kennel Club ntects again rtcsi 
week to choose a best dog in show. But there is 
one breed of dug already so big that its fanciers 
care little what it wins at the Westminster. To 
:hosc who love the members of this breed the 
Irish wolfhound is not a dog at all but Super- 
dog, a half-human beast whose very origin is 
lost in Celtic myth and legend. There arc only a 
thousand or so Irish wolfhounds in all the 
world— about 500 in the U.S. and another 500 
in Great Britain— and because there arc so few. 
they are all, or almost alt. related to one an- 
other. The owner of a wolfhound dam. there- 
fore, must select a sire with the greatest care to 
avoid any harmful effects of too close inbreed- 
ing. ■ 'Temperaaicnt. is the thing you tccasucc.” 
says Mrs. Gordon F. Graham, a leading U.S. 
breeder. "That is what separates the wolfhound 
from some of the other big dogs." 

Mrs. Graham is quick to admit that a best- 
in-show at the Garden might provide a certain 
initial thrill. "I'd be terribly excited at first if a 
wolfhound won.” she says, "but in the long run 
I’d be sorry. While many breeds could take the 
upsurge of popularity that comes from win- 
ning. I don't really think the w olfhound could. 
The breed is not numerically strong enough to 
stand it.” 

Though weak in numbers, the Irish wolf- 
hound is by all other standards an extraordi- 
nary beast. The biggest dog in the world, it 
looks, to a stranger seeing one for the first 
lime, something like an enormous Airedale or 
rommiifd 
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Irish terrier, albeit with an undocked tail, 

A fully grown male stands three feet 
high at the shoulders on all fours, and 
when he rears up on his hind legs he 
reaches 6 feet 6. A wolfhound puppy 
grows faster than a lion, and fond own- 
ers must gel used to some pretty hefty 
roughhousing. Wolfhounds, young or 
old. arc frolicsome creatures, and in a 
gay mood they can flatten an owner with 
one joyous bound. 

Department store heirTom Wanamak- 
cr, who raises wolfhounds in Ridgefield, 
Conn., has been pushed to the floor on 
any number of occasions and once even 
required medical treatment. *"Yes,’’ says 
Wanamaker. ‘Tve been knocked down, 
but always with love, always with love." 
Wolfhound owners arc used to having 
their eyes blackened and their lamps, 
vases and objelsd'ari demolished by w ag- 
ging tails. In wolfhound homes it is not 
uncommon to see a dog that has been 
lying under a table carry the tabic away 
on its back when it rises to leave the 
room. 

Irish wolfhounds arc rough-coated and 
come in half a dozen colors: pure white, 
wheaten, fawn, brindle. red and black. 
They are not as fleet as greyhounds or the 
slimmer, smaller Russian wolfhounds, 



but they can run for hours on end and 
turn on a dime. Should a Russian wolf- 
hound happen upon a wolf— a rare oc- 
currence these days — all it can do is hold 
the predator at bay until a hunter ar- 
rives to fire the fatal shot. The Irish wolf- 
hound needs no help at all. With a single 
shake of its great ruddy Jaws, it can 
break a wolf's neck with ease. Fortunate- 
ly, thedogs are extremely good-tempered, 
and the motto of the breed is an old 
Irish saying: "Gentle when stroked, fierce 
when provoked.” 

Wolfhound fancier.s on both sides 
of the Atlantic arc a close and inti- 
mate group that constantly gets together, 
in person, by long-distance phone or 
through feverish transatlantic corre- 
spondence. to compare notes. As Mrs. 
Graham, whose manner of speech makes 
William Buckley sound uncouth, puts it: 
" Wc just wallow in w olfhounds." As odd 
and individual a breed as their dogs, wolf- 
hound owners gathered cn masse for a 
specially show look rather like the cast 
of an Ealing Studios tilm featuring Ala- 
stair Simand Margaret Rutherford. They 
radiate an atmosphere of landed gentility 
and country houses, "I think we’re a 
fun group but not wildly gay." is the 
way Fanny (Mrs. Peter) Van Brunt of 
Lake Placid. N.Y. sums it up. 

Fanny owns 23 wolfhounds. The Gra- 
hants have only 10, but they keep them 
all in their house at genteel St. Jameson 
Long Island. After dinner they have to 
race the dogs to the library to get the 
choice seals. Seven of the dogs sleep in 
the Grahams' bedroom, and on cold 
nights two of them. Honor and Houli- 
han, are wont to pile into bed with the 
master and mistress. 

Like most owners of wolfhounds, the 
Grahams belong to the Irish Wolfhound 
Club of America. Gordon Graham edits 
Harp & Hound, the club’s quarterly 
journal, which keeps members posted on 
wolfhound doings here and in Britain. 
The big event of the year is the club's 
specialty .show, held at the home of 
a member. At wolfhound shows great 
stress is placed on amateurism. The eama- 
ruderie is such that there is none of the 
cutthroat competitiveness often associ- 
ated with dog shows, and woe to any- 
one who gloats over a win — he could 
never gain election to the club. Even get- 
ting into the club is a rather mysterious 
business. One never asks for admission, 
and a new owner who passes muster by 
displaying the proper sporting qualities 


only learns of his election when asked to 
pay full dues. 

Nobody really knows where the wolf- 
hound came from. The Celts who ran- 
sacked Greece in 279 B.C. were said to 
have had these great swift hounds. Later 
the Romans used them for circus com- 
bat. Early Irish literature contains fre- 
quent references to the esteem in which 
they were held by kings. According to 
one Irish legend. F inn MacCool, the great 
hero, had an aunt who was turned into 
a hound by an enemy. Finn succeeded in 
restoring her to human form, but he was 
unable to turn the trick on her two chil- 
dren, who had been bom as hounds w hile 
their mother was under the spell. The 
children. Bran and Sccolaun. remained 
wolfhounds and were Finn's inseparable 
companions. 

Sometime later, braces of wolfhounds 
were sent as gifts to the kings of Spam 
and Poland. In 1652 Oliver Cromwell, 
of black memory in Ireland, forbade 
their export on grounds of scarcity, but 
his son was able to obtain a pair fur a 
lady friend, though he did not say how 
he got them, An Englishman, visiting 
the home of Sir Murraghna Marl O'Fla- 
hertie in 1698, wrote, "One thing I saw 
in this house perhaps the like not to be 
seen anywhere in the World, and that 
w as nine brace of Wolf-Dogs ... a pair of 
which kind has often been present for a 
king, as they are said to be a dog pe- 
culiar to Ireland. . . . They were as quiet 
among us as lambs, without any noise 
or disturbance." 

With the dispatching of the last wolf 
in Ireland in the 18ih century, the breed 
began to languish. Few persons could 
afford to keep huge and hungry dogs 
that hud, supposedly, outlived their use- 
fulness. But in 1862, an Englishman 
named Captain G. A. Graham, who is 
related to the Long Island Grahams 
only by a common affection for wolf- 
hounds. obtained a dog named Faust 
and begun resuscitating the breed. He 
bought wolfhounds wherever he could — 
even poor specimens — and by judicious- 
ly adding a dash of mastiff here and a 
pinch of Great Dane there, he was able, 
in the course of 20 years, to recover size 
without loss of type. 

Since then, in Britain improvement 
of the breed has been largely earned on 
by several doughty ladies. One of them, 
M rs. Florence Nagle, a 7 1 -year-old great- 
grandmother and horse trainer, has been 
raising wolfhounds for the last 52 years. 

rontlnued 



Sweetheart of 
the Supermarket Set 


Mustang is a sweetheart no matter how you look 
at it. AeslheticaUy. Or economicahy. 

Good looks are standard on every Mustang. 
And so are the nifty bucket seats, handsome alt- 
vinyl interiors, lush wall-to-wall carpeting, non- 
stop elegance all around. 

And economy Is another Mustang specialty... 
particularly when It comes with six-cylinder em- 
phasis. Your six-cylinder Mustang races to the 


market. Drops off the kids. Picks up the man in 
your life, AH in one gas-saving breath, 

And Mustang is a great performer. Flick that 
stick shift and everyone on the highway knows 
what a roaringly good bargain you drive. You step 
out of this Mustang and the whole supermarket 
recognizes a girl who's as smart as she is pretty. 
As a matter of fact, you are! You've earned your 
"A " in Home Economics. 



^MUSTANG 


An incomplete collection of all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 





Some of the countless services you will get at a 
Full Service Bank are (reading from left to right 
and up and down and over to the little antique coin 
bank): all kinds of helpful loans — auto loans, 
education loans, vacation loans, home loans, boat 
loans, and more — not to mention checking 
accounts and good old reliable savings accounts. 
All collected and protected in one place — a 
full-fledged bank. A Full Service Bank. And there 
just isn’t any other place like that. 

You always feel better in a 
bank, anyway. . 

Day in. year out. you’re better off 
in a Full Service Bank— where 
you get full service for your money. ^ ' 


SERVICE 1 — 
“BANK 


''The place where you keep your checking account.” 


BIGGEST DOG eonlinued 


Her kennels have produced 27 cham* 
pions in Britain. 14 in the U.S. and sev- 
eral on the Continent. “I am not a com- 
mercial breeder,” Mrs. Nagle says, “and 
I'm very particular whom I sell to." 

Most breeders will not sell pups until 
they arc 3 months old, and they general- 
ly fetch from S300 to S500 each. There 
is usually a waiting list, and even when 
puppies are available not just anyone can 
buy. A would-be purchaser is screened 
to make certain that the dog is go- 
ing to a home where it will be appre- 
ciated. There arc some persons who 
merely want a wolfhound to flaunt, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Graham. "When some- 
one wants a dog for that purpose." she 
adds, "you can spot it like a beacon, and 
it's very sick-making.” Once Mrs. Gra- 
ham was asked to sell her biggest wheat- 
en wolfhound to a man who wanted it 
to match his convertible. She coldly in- 
formed him that his was "not the kind 
of home we want for our dogs." On the 
other hand, breeders have been known 
to give away pups to persons who 
lacked the price but had the right out- 
look. The wolfhound club has become 
very alarmed in recent years over fast- 
buck commercial breeders who have 
been importing dogs directly from Ire- 
land that are often of inferior slock, 
sometimes actually sickly and frequent- 
ly unfit for registration with the AKC. 
To counteract this unethical trallic, the 
club has taken to running an ad in 
The M'h' York Times offering to supply 
the names of reliable breeders. 

World War 11 was especially hard on 
wolfhounds in England. "The problem 
of finding food was almost insuperable," 
says Mrs. Nagle. "I kept only a very few 
dogs and. of course, I always had a gun 
handy. If the Germans had landed I 
would have shot the lot so they wouldn't 
have fallen into their hands." 

Miss Esther Croucher. a well-known 
wolfhound judge who is now in her 70s. 
wa.s able to pull her hounds through the 
war thanks to the wastefulness of U.S. 
GIsal a canteen near her home in O.vford- 
shire. "The American troops would 
bite one mouthful out of a fish cake or 
a pic and then never touch it again." says 
Miss Croucher. a no-nonsense sort who 
was gassed at Verdun in the first war 
while driving an ambulance. "So 1 used 
to take an enormous bucket with a lid 
and clear up all these oddments and 
bits and come home with a pailful to 
feed the hounds." 


At the end of the war the number of 
top wolfhounds left in England was 
small and threatened to become smaller 
through the hazards of inbreeding. U.S. 
breeders rushed to the rescue by sending 
a male wolfhound named Rory back to 
the old country to revitalize the breed. 
"The dogs in England had started to 
lose their good character," says Miss 
Croucher, "and Mrs. Nagle and 1 were 
very worried.” 

Rory was placed in the care of the 
Misses May Atlicid and Margaret Harri- 
son. who are celebrated among wolf- 
hound enthusiasts in the U.S. and Brit- 
ain as “the girl.s." He promptly became 
a very busy dog. Recently, while the girls 
were reminiscing about his achievements, 
Miss Atfield mused, "He had most of the 
bitches in England, didn’t he?" To 
which Miss Harrison responded with a 
faint, "Ves.” 

Like most large dogs the wolfhound 
has a short life expectancy, an a\cragc 
of about seven years. A bitch is not ro- 
bust enough to have puppies until she 
is at least 2*A. An owner must be prepared 
to assist at birth to prevent the mother 
from accidentally rolling on a pup and 
crushing it. The pups grow at such a fan- 
tastic rate that u dam is unable to cope 
with a litter of six or more. When this 
happens, pups arc fed formula from a 
regular baby bottle. When 2 months old, 
the pups get four pounds a day each of 
the best double -ground round steak sup- 


plemented with cod liver oil and calcium. 
By 9 weeks they can get by on a cheaper 
grade of beef, spiked with soft-boiled 
eggs. In his first six weeks a wolfhound 
pup gains nearly 100 pounds. "What 
you're feeding is growing bone struc- 
ture,” says Mrs. Graham. 

Unlike the pups, a mature wolfhound 
cats only two pounds of beef and kibble 
a day — not much, considering the size of 
the beast. However, the dogs do need 
considerable exercise to keep trim, and a 
daily three-mile run is a must. Some own- 
ers tailgate the dogs behind station wag- 
ons, and at least one— Miss Celeste Hut- 
ton of Maryland — tethers her dogs to a 
tractor which she drives over her estate. 
City living presents obvious problems. 
Tom Wanamakeronce kept a wolfhound 
in a five-floor walk-up in Manhattan. 
The dog was too big to manage the stairs, 
so to get him out for a walk Wanamakcr 
had to place each paw on each stair and 
repeat the chore upon his return. 

When Douglass Montgomcrj . the for- 
mer actor and Wanamaker's partner in 
wolfhounds, was living in London fol- 
lowing World War II, he had his house- 
keeper. Maggie, take his wolfhound for 
a daily trot through Kensington Park. 
The dog not only strained at the leash, 
but he had the very doglike habit of snif- 
ling every stranger close up. One after- 
noon as Maggie, a roly-poly norih-of- 
England countrywoman, was being 
dragged through the park, a man in a 
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BIOGEST DOQ fmiiiitwd 


CUTTYSARR 



Americans buy more Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch whisky. 
The reason it’s No. 1 is in the 
bottle. Try Cutty Sark... tonight! 


Dutilted ind Bottled b Scotland •Blended 86 Proof TKe Buckingham Corporation, lmporten*NewYofk.N-Y. 


hov\ltfr ha( suddcnis appeared. The man 
was an equerry for Queen Mary, who 
had stopped her Daimler upon sighting 
the huge creature. The door of the Daim- 
ler was w ide open, and the Queen Moth- 
er was .smiling and hcekontng as the 
wolfhound surged forward to identify 
this interesting stranger. Maggie strained 
at the leash, praying. ■‘Oh. God. don't 
let him do it to Queen Mary." as the 
dog lunged into the back scat. Fortunate- 
ly. the Queen was so exquisitely per- 
fumed that the wolfhound contented 
himself with a sniff of her face. 

Ordinarily, wolfhounds arc no more 
awed by speeding automobiles than by 
Queen Mary, and a good many have 
been sent from this world for refusing to 
yield the right of way. Samuel Ewing 
III. .1 Main Line breeder very aclise on 
the show circuit, attempts to make his 
dogs aware of the danger of cars by 
having a training period in which he 
bumps them with \olkswagens. Besides 
sviecumbing \o cars, free-ranging wolf- 
hounds base also been shot by excited 
hunters who think they'se bagged a Ko- 
diak bear in Connecticut. Because of this 
and the danger posed by cars, wolf- 
hounds must base a fenced yard in which 
to play wiien out of the house. The fenc- 
ing is also of some comfort to appre- 
hensive deliverymen. 

Sometimes, but not often, wolfhounds 
are used for the chase. Miss Crouchcr 
recalls one man who pursued lions with 
them in .Africa. In India they have been 
used to hunt cheetahs. Last year a num- 
ber of coursing hounds of all breeds 
were brought together in u meet out- 
side Poughkeepsie. N.>'. tircyhounds. 
whippets. Salukis, deerhounds and Af- 
ghans all iserformed well in pursuit of 
a mechanical quarry. Only two wolf- 
hounds were entered, one male and one 
female, but when lives were unleashed 
the male ignored the quarry to chase 
the female. 

Even as watchdogs Irish wolfhounds 
prefer to take a peaceful path. Instead 
of going for the throat of an unwelcome 
intruder in the slashing style of a Dolvr- 
man or a German shepherd, a watching 
wolfhound will either restrain the prowl- 
er's movements by holding his arm 
firmly in a huge mouth or simply sit on 
him until the law arrives. Any injuries 
inflicted are psychological rather than 
physical, but it is the kind of thing 
that gises a sccond-storv man second 
thoughts. END 
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MAKE YOUR NEXT BUSINESS TRIP 

A FLYING LESSON 


PRKTTY NKAT. The man on the left 
is headed to see a cusiomer 300 miles 
away. The Piper Cherokee he's rented 
is taking him there at better than 150 
miles per hour. 

Instead of live hours of hard driving, 
he’ll make it in two relaxed hours, and 
after he's closed the deal he can still get 
home for dinner. 

Now. oddly enough, this business- 
man in the pilot seat isn't a pilot— yet. 
He's just learning to fly. His companion 
is an instructor-pilot who right now is 
showing him how to use the AOl'— au- 
tomatic radio direction finder-one of 
several radio navigation aids that make 
modern flying so easy. 

.Special deal? Not at all. Our execu- 
live/student pilot in the left seat is typi- 
cal of thousands of businessmen today. 
He recognizes that flying offers a lime 
and money saving way of getting around 
when business is brewing or slewing. 


But he never could find the time to learn 
to fly until he heard about the Piper 
“Learn as You I ravel" program which 
simply means renting a Piper with an 
instructor and turning busincsstrips into 
flying lessons. 

Think what a bargain this is. You get 
fast, personal air transportation on your 
own scheslule. direct to and from wher- 
ever you want to go. And every minute 
cn route can he entered in your pilot log 
book toward your ow n license. 

SPECIAL 55 LE.SSON 

Handy answer to learning to fly? You 
bet. If it rings a bell w ith you, make your 
first slop a visit to your Piper dealer. Let 
him set up a “Learn as You rravel" 
program to suit your business travel re- 
quirements. 

For a good sample of what flying's all 
about, lake the Special 55 Introductory 
Flight Lesson he's offering. You'll see 


for yourself how simple it is to fly the 
Piper Cherokee, with modern low wing. 

And one more thing, f lying will fas- 
cinate you. 


Start Your Flying RIGHT! 

Start in the Piper Cherokee 
with modern low wing, 
ways better. 

1. Better visibility. 2. Better stability. 
3. Air cushion lanflings. 4. Lower cen- 
ter ot gravity. 5. Wifler landing gear. 
6. Greater comlort, 7. Ample reserve 
DOwer and performance. 

See your Piper dealer today (he's listed in the 
Yellow Pages) or wnie lor Fligni Facts Kit 
including 20-page booklet "Let's Fly." Deol. .'-Si. 

PIPER 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 

Vero Beach. Florida 


PEOPLE 


The Ci(y Council’s welcome- 
home resolution was nice, all 
right: Arthur Ashe was to be 
comiTtendcd for his outstanding 
achiescmcnis in tennis, and all 
Richmond should be proud of 
the line record of skill and 
sportsmanship he has set. "But." 
said an editorial in the Rich- 
mond Lfaticr. "the reso- 

lution probably would have 
meant more to the Das is Cup 
star if it had contained at least an 
implied regret that sshile he was 
growing up the inherited mores 
of most of us prohibited him 
from playing at Byrd Park." 

Never mind what the columnists 
in New York were saying about 
his planning to become a batlad- 
ecring sensation with Xavier 
Cugat's band: he hadn't heard 
about it. said Spain’s ICI Cor- 
ditbcs. Besides, as one ntight 
guess, • bullfighting is h mio: 
it's what I was cut out fur." 
Smoking his maroon Mercedes 
into Madrid for a checkup, a 
hirsute Manolo (helitw) was 
more concerned w ith the slowly 
healing tendon operation that 
has hobbled "my shaving arm us 
well as my killing arm." But he 
saved his loudest complaint for 
the four hours of calisthenics his 
doctors demand each day “the 
most boring thing in the world." 


They voted Carol Mann the 
most improved golfer on the 



I women's tour last year, and 
would you like to know how 
come? Because an old l.li/abclh 
Taylor movie on the late show 
so inspired her that nc\l morn- 
ing she went out and practiced 
for eight hours and not much 
later was winning tournaments 
left and right, "In Rhap>oih\ 
llli/abeth Taylor was trying to 
gel a man to become a great 
pianist," says Ciolfer Mann, re- 
living the historic evening. "She 
leaves him just before his big 
debut but gives him words of 
inner strength to carry him 
through. I don't remember what 
she said but it carried over to 
me." Among Li/’s lost lines: 
"James- give me back that 
handkerchief. You can do it 
without me. I was wrong giving 
you a crutch to lean on. You're 
a whole human being again." 

Bending over the salmon-pink 
felt of the table in Honolulu's 
Cue and Cushion pool hall, 
Philadelphia Pitcher Bo Belin- 
sky ran unerringly through a 
game of 14.1 and reckoned that 
pool was an inseparable part of 
his life. “It kept me alive in the 
minor leagues." he said. "The 
fact Ls, I have an attachment for 
a pool cue the way Linus has 
an attachment for his blanket." 
Baseball? Hurd to tell, said Bo. 
who has a movie to make bc- 
' fore spring training commences. 
The rub is with the Phillies, who 
want to cut his sn.fKH) salary 
— “barely enough to live on as 
j it is." 

He was just hack from Rudu- 
pesl, where he had attended a 
premiere of his opera Kuterinu 
iMuuihiu. and. yes. it had gone 
beautifully. Hut what really was 
on his mind, wispy Dmitri 
Shostakovich lold the editor of 
Moscow’s Izveuia. was soccer. 
In fact, he and other members 
of the composers’ union were 
already making plans to By to 
London in July to root for the 
Soviet national team at the 
world championships. Ah, and 
how did he rate his countrymen? 
■ I'm a patriot and interested in 


all the rclinemcnis of the game, 
but our players often give more 
reasons for grief than for joy," 
saidShostakov ich glumly. "With 
the strong competitors they 
have to meet. I can't say I'm too 
hopeful about their chances." 

Sylvia is a female gorilla in the 
Baltimore zoo, who is pining for 
a mate. Sperry and Hutchinson 
has agreed to supply one in ex- 
change for a public donation of 
2,400.000 Green Stamps. Oriole 
Pilcher Steve lisirber has agreed 
to stand in (with his wife, Pat) 
for the gorillas at a miKk mar- 
riage ceremony at the zoo on 
Valentine’s Day. Mrs. Kim Ri- 
ley. a publicity cvmsultani. says 
there will be wedding attendants 
(mother of the bride, etc.), all 
human, hut "we wouldn’t even 
think of trying to gel a clergy- 
man," because "to 'marry' the 
gorillas would offend some peo- 
ple." Says Pitcher Barber, with 
the beginnings of a wild, hunted 
look in his eyes: "1 thought it 
might be fun. I never thought it 
would get to this." 

Had they indeed begun to ne- 
gotiate with professional ice 
show promoters hejore the VN'in- 
ter Olympics? Some said yes, 
some said no. So, with their ama- 
teur purity of two years ago 
still under suspicion, the Ger- 
man world champion pairs lig- 
ure skaters, brassy Marika Ki- 


lius and soulful llans-.liirgen 
Baumlcr, nvoistly handed back 
the silver medal they had won 
at Innsbruck. This historic 
Olympiclirsl.a "noble gesture," 
as a few were pleased to call it. 
had just the right effect: it got 
the International Olympic Com- 
mittee off the skaters' hacks, and 
it assured that Kilius-Baumicr 
would perform for lucrative 
SRO audiences at a Frankfurt 
ice rev uc for weeks to come. 

Resourceful -and. above all. 
philosophical Philadelphia 
First B.iscman Bill NMiite has 
taken up water baskclhall in St. 
Louis (fte/uw). lAcelleni athlete 
that he is. all that is between him 
and great success in this activity 
would seem to be the fuel that, 
when bullied into the pool's deep 
water, he can scarcely swim. 

The slory that once went around 
that the Brooklyn Dodgers 
tried losign him beforcihe Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company did — 
was a pre.ss agent's artistic em- 
broidery. Robert .Merrill ad- 
miued to a Louisville music crit- 
ic. 1 he facts were less dramatic: 
"I was an all-American kid from 
Brooklyn. 1 played baseball and 
became a scmipro. I met girls un- 
der the boardwalk at Coney Is- 
land." Maybe not major league 
sliiffbut. considering everything, 
said Merrill reflectively, "a well- 
rounded background." 
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When you take your wagon shopping, do 
people mistake it for a pickup truck? And 
when you pull up to the club, does the 
doorman say politely, "Ail deliveries in 
the back" ? With Monaco for '66, you can 
change all that. This is one wagon that 
handles society and shopping with equal 
ease. Monaco's graceful styling and beau- 


tiful side effects of simulated wood grain 
panels make every public appearance an 
attraction. Out back, there's almost eight 
feet of vinyl-covered room that takes 
packages as well as punishment. And 
Monaco's 383 cu. in. V8 pays no attention 
to the load. Meanwhile back at the club, 
the doorman admires the interior as he 


opens your door. "This is a wagon?" he 
says. This is a wagon . . . Dodge Monaco 
for '66. The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 

BB Dodge Monaco 

OOOGE DIVISION CHRYSLER 

WJ^9 MOTORS CORPORATION 


Wipe out boxy 


looking wagons 



Monaco. 





BIENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 


ll all started 
in 1 83 1 . In that year, 
Robert Thome, 
an impoverished 
aristocrat, found a 
way to make Scotch 
w hisky taste better. 
Thorne's revolutionary 
method? Blending;. 
He began with potent 
Highland w hiskies. 

He combined them with 
milder Lowland whiskies, 
and produced a whisky 
infinitely better than 
straight Scotch. 
Today, Hiram Walker, 
the renowned importer. 
Is pridefully offering 
a limited quantity 
of Thorne's in 
the U.S.A. 
Thorne's contains 
50 proud Scotches, 
each aged in oak 
for 10 full years before 
blending. Bottles 
are filled by hand, 
then numbered 
and registered at 
Thome's. 
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BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 

ROBT THORNE & SONS, LIMITED 

GREENOCK & GLASGOW 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL/Joe (/dres 


The Dons are 


dreaming of sweet revenge 


D own deep in his heart and his duo- 
denum, Peter Paul Pelella feels the 
lesulls of nearly 16 years of coaching 
baskcthall. In the blood-pumping organ 
so often hymned by songwriters, he has 
a warm feeling for his players and his 
victories. In the first section of the small 
intestine, just below the stomach, he has 
another warm feeling — an ulcer. That is 
one reason why he will hang up his 
whistle and sneakers at the end of this 
season and become the University of 
San Francisco's first full-time athletic 
dircctoi'. turning over the coaching du- 
ties to Assistant Phil Vukicevich, the 
man who used to tug at Pete's coattails 
to make him sit down anif take it easy 
during close ball gantes. But Pcletta's 
final coaching season has a little way to 
go yet. and he intends to bow out in 
style, with no less than a fourth straight 
NSest Coast Athletic Conference cham- 
pionship for his USF Dons and maybe 
a national title. 

L'SI 's winning the NCAA tourna- 
n'tent is not so farfetched. At the end of 
last week the team had a 15-2 record and 
was working better as a unit in every 
game. And. after all, there is ample prec- 
edent. The Dons won it all in 1955. 
when a skinny Oakland kid named Bill 
Russell was the center and K. C. Jones 
starred in backcourt, and again in 1956, 
with more or less the same cast. That was 
a decade ago, and Pete was somewhere 
else, an unknow n with as sound a diges- 
tive system as any doctor ever X-rayed. 
How he went from healthy obscurity to 
ulcerous renown is one of those duode- 
num-warming American success stories, 
which he was happy to relate over ravi- 
oli and a glass of Italian brandy, in a 
North Beach joint called the New Pisa. 

Peletta was 21 and an ex-Santa Clara 
player w hen he started coaching in Lin- 
conunued 


Thwarted twice by UCLA In tournament play, San Francisco's seniors 
and their ailing coach anticipate a different finish to their careers 



WIOE-ANGLC SHOT by high-scofcr Joe El- 
lis found (he basket against Santa R.irbara. 
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Cold or no cold, 

I promised my wife 
a trip to Florida. 

Contac saved 
the day. 


Why take sneezes, sniffles, and a 
stuffy nose on vacation with you? 
Take Contac instead. 

Just one Contac capsule the morn- 
ing you leave will check your sneezes 
and sniffles all day. Another at bed- 
time helps you have a comfortable 
night's sleep. There's good medicine 
in Contac— over 600 tiny "time pills" 
to help relieve your cold symptoms. 
Some work right away— others wait 
till later. Altogether they Acep work- 
ing for up to 12 hours. 

Of course the best thing to do is 
keep your cold at home. But when 
something special comes along that 
vou just can't miss, you’ll be glad you 
have Contac. It's at vour pharmacy. 



CONTAC 


coin. Calif. He mowed the outfield lawn 
on the baseball diamond and washed the 
towels. He also kicked the barber's son 
olT the basketball team and thereafter 
had to drisc 17 miles to gel a haircut. 
He moved on to North Saeramento. 
Calif, and had just earned some (enure 
when he accepted a pay cut to lake o\er 
as hasketball coach at Monlcrev Penin- 
sula College, a junior college that had 
not won a teaguc game in ti\e sears. .A 
fellow alumnus of Santa Clara owned a 
lish market in Montcres. and for the 
iscnniless Pelettas "esers das was bri- 
dav." In the meantime, Pliil Woolpert, 
etiaeh of the LiSl' championship teams, 
had departed, and successor Koss (iiu- 
dicc announced at the end of the 1959- 
60 season that he wanted to step down, 
too. Healthy Pete Peletta applied for 
the job. 

"I didn't think I had a chance and 
wasn't too concerned about it." he said. 
■'I kept reading the papers and neser 
saw m\ name mentioned. They had ev- 
erybody in there but the janitors." W hen 
the Jesuit offleials of L'Sf announced 
they had hired Peletta. the public, press 
and alumni responded with silence and 
quizzical looks. Pete himself responded 
by getting a speeding ticket on the way 
to his contract-signing ceremony and 
first press conference. 

The results have been pleasant, cveept 
for the ulcer I’cte developed three years 
ago and rediscovered last summer the 
barely made it back in time for the 
start of school). This season may turn 
out to be the nicest of all. chietly be- 
cause of 6-fool-6 f orward Joe Fills, 
a product of the same Oakland high 
school ( McClymonds) that turned out 
Russell. Creighton's Paul Silas and Jiin 
Hadnot of Prov idence. pfus major league 
baseball stars Vada Pinson. I rank Rob- 
inson and Curt Flood. In games against 
the I'niversity of California at Santa 
Barbara and San Jose Stale last week, 
Fllis scored IS and 21 points with his 
fadeaway jump shot, leading I SF to 
easy v ictories. 

Fllis diies not have to play by himself. 
Center I'rwin Mueller (6 feet 8) has 
recently become engaged and has curbed 
some goofy olT-courl lendeneies. but he 
has not curived his legendary appetite 
(SI. Dee. 6. 1965). He is agile enough to 
have played forward the past two sea- 
sons. Guard Russ Ciumina is built like 
Rocky Marciano and is a steady, slick- 
passing door leader. His llashicr back- 
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Iciia Mitlcrs lic'piu' I SI 4('-|U>iiii Viciarv. 


court partner, junior I arry Blum vvasilie 
leading freshman scorer in TSI history 
two years ago. and the other forward, 
sophomore Dennis Black, is a good re- 
bounder and shooter, (serhaps the most 
improved player on the team. 

l.ast Thursday night I SI risked its 
unbcalen league record against Santa 
Barbara. In the V\C VC holiday tourney 
at San Jose. Santa Barbara had given 
the l7ons a tough light before losing by 
seven points. In the (iauchos' own gym 
it should have been even tougher, hut it 
turned out to be an embarrassing rout. 
L'Sf was ahead 42 11 at the half and 
vvcnl on to an K.^ 4.^ win which might 
have Ivecn worse if Peletta had not emp- 
tied his bench in both hafves. Uficihcr 
the onc-sidedness was due tti Santa Bar- 
bara's incpiness. L SI 's eptness. or both, 
was dillicult to deiormine. 1 red Schaus. 
coach of the l.os Angeles l.akers. paid 
Jeve I Ills a friendly little visit in thv UkT- 
er room after the game. Schaus dal not 
look bored. 

Saturday night the Dons played San 
Jose Slate in the tiny Spartan gym. an 
antique that Peletta tigured was worth 20 
points to the home team. Not so, L SI 
hit 67.2' , of its shots (Mueller was 14 
for 16. hlhs 10 for 15. Black had II re- 
bounds) and won SI 65. 

I SI' has improved greatly since carly- 
scason losses to Stanford (in overtime) 
and Michigan. Now even Los .Angeles 


How come 1 out of every 4 
physieians in theU.S. 
is insured by Metropolitan I >ife ? 


When a doctor diairnoses a case, he studies 
every available fact. Then he puts his 
insight and e.xperience to work to draw a 
conclusion. 

It stands to reason that most physicians 
use equally careful judgment in choosing 
an insurance company. Which is probably 
why more than one out of four— 00,000 in 
all —have chosen Metropolitan Life. 

With Metropolitan, many doctors start 
out at the receiving end of a diagnosis— one 
given by a trained representative. It’s 


called Metropolitan’s Family Security 
Check-Up, and you can have one tomorrow 
from your Metropolitan adviser. 

He'll help you list your assets (including 
a few you may have overlooked) so you 
can see. in plain terms, what you’re really 
worth and how your family’s financial 
security stacks up for the future. 

You'll find it helpful. 

Why not call your Metropolitan 
adviser today? There's no obligation . . . 
efcepi to those you lore. 

More choose Metropolitan Life 
miUions more than any other company 



COLLEGE BASKETBALL eominufd 


Why 

are so many 
Cadillac 
owners 
leaving their 
lights on? 



The answer: Twilight Sentinel ... the automatic light control available 
on the new 1966 Cadillac. You set the Twilight Sentinel time-delay control 
just once. When you park the car after dark, Twilight Sentinel keeps head- 
lamps and. if you desire, a cornering lamp "On.” You walk from car to 
door in a path of light . . . then, Twilight Sentinel turns your lights "Off." 
At the time you order your new Cadillac — you can equip the model of 
your choice with Twilight Sentinel. Ask your Cadillac salesman. 

TWILIGHT SENTINEL 


r>eople arc handing in ra\c notices. 
Southern Cal Coach Forrest Twogood 
thinks USr has "its siroitgest team since 
the Russell era. Fach kid is pretty com- 
plete in every way. It’s a well-molded 
group." The Dons beat USC 81 7.T. 

Pclcita himself is more careful, espe- 
cially when giii//cd about any NCAA 
title liopcs. He docs not say. "We play 
them one at a time." but he does squirm 
around the question like one of his 
tricky guards and ends up not answer- 
ing at all. But it is obvious that for 
the fourth straight year the Dons arc the 
elite of the WCAC and should win the 
league, thereby automatically jumping 
into the second round of the 1 ar West 
Regionals to be held at CCl-A. 

There it is again — UCL.A. To USF 
partisans it is a four-letter word in more 
ways than one. The cities of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles make Sparta and 
.Athens look like friendly neighbors, and 
basketball is another handy thing for 
them to squabble about. Los Angeles has 
lately had the better arguments. In 1963- 
64 Pelelta's team, led by a Vkashington. 
D.C. import named Ollic Johnson, 
was unbeaten in the W CAC. went to the 
regionals and kmveked off Utah State, 
Then came UCLA in the finals. USE' 
led by eight at half time but wound up 
losing by four, and Johnny Wooden's 
Bruins went on to win the National 
Championship. In 1964-65 Ollic Johnson 
again starred, as LSI- lost only one 
league game and beat Oklahoma City in 
the regionals. But UCL.A heat the Dons 
by eight in the regional tinals and again 
won the NCAA title. 

If USf and UCI.A meet once again in 
the Far West finals March 12 (Oregon 
State and Stanford arc giving the Bruins 
a light in the AAWU). the Oons better 
get in their blows while they are able. 
Ciiani Lew Alcindor comes along nc\t 
season for the UCI.A varsity, and every 
basketball cvpcrt in the country believes 
the Hrviwvfi v.m three straight na- 
tional titles. Besides. USF seniors Lllis. 
Mueller and Gumina. not to mention 
P. P. Peleita. will be getting their last 
personal shots at UCLA. Howlvvoycars 
of missing out on national glory must 
gall them! 

"The seniors are very much intent on 
winning the conference so wc get an op- 
portunity to go to the Western Re- 
gionals," said Peletta between sips of 
Maalov. an anti-ulcer siomacli liner. 
"We're all going out together." end 
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Get the blue 
chip look 
in luggage. 
You’ve 
earned it. 

e Silhouette Two-Suiter, It tells the 
world you've arrived. Affluent looking. 

Slim, Richly finished. Hidden locks. 

Spacious. Easily takes two suits, all 
accessories. Special hangers and fixtures 
for instant wrinkle-free packing. 

Other valuable assets: scuff and stain- 
resistant exterior of resilient Samsonite 
Absolite*'. lightweight magnesium frame. 

I't this your image in luggage? $45.00. 

Samsonite Silhouette 
Two-Suiter 

(he dial kn(>^^s its \>ay arnuiul the \\urld 




It’s made possible by a new stainless steel formula. 

Low carbon, high chrome stainless called Swedish 
FINE:GRAIN, and developed especially lor us. 

It sharpens sharper. Holds its smoothness longer. 

Even than the best stainless used lx.'forc. "Hie fine-grain 
makes jxissible our new Convex Edge, Miron coated to glide 
friction-free over your skin for an unusually 
comfortable shave. Eour mirror smooth blades $ 1 . 

Pamper I'ourself. 





Now the experts are faced with expose 


B ridge lournamcni reporting usually emphasizes the 
brilliant coups of the best players, leaving forever 
unpublicizcd their not-so-siimulating errors and the stum- 
blings of their opponents. But you can learn a lot by look- 
ing at the hands that never made the news. The American 
Contract Bridge League has made this possible by publish- 
ing what happened at every table in alt 340 deals played in 
the recent American Team Trials in San Francisco. The 
hands, assembled in a set of nine booklets, are available 
only through the ACBL. at $2.50 per set. The deal below — 
but do not peck at it yet — serves as a good example of what 
you can expect to find. 

Two of the pairs that made the 1966 team, the West Coast 
twosome of Lew Mathe and Bob Flamman and the Cana- 
dians, Eric Murray and Sammy Kehela, finished in an exact 

Ecst-M'est vulntrablf 



iHummaa) iKrhtla) {Maihe) (Mur/ay) 

PASS 24 34 

DOUBLE PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: ace of spades 


tic when they played each other in the Trials. But. as must 
be the case when two aggressive pairs meet, they achieved 
their 30 30 score via a scries of large ups and downs. 

To tackle the same problems that you might have had 
playing against Mathe and Hamman, cover the East-West 
hands. First, consider this bidding situation. East has 
passed. Your partner. South, opens the bidding with one 
club, and West jumps to two spades, showing intermediate 
strength, including at least three defensive tricks. As North, 
what would you bid? 

Always a btild bidder, Murray chose to raise to three 
clubs with the North hand. He felt this might pave the way 
to a profitable save against a vulnerable game for the op- 
ponents. Flair the time such a bid would gain points, and 
rarely would it be doubled. So it is not a bad bid. But on 
this occasion, if you decided to pass you were right. 

Now pretend you are South and play the hand. After 
making his ace of spades, on which East dropped the 2, 
Mathe led the spade 4. East trumped with the 2 of clubs 
and. in obedience to West’s suit-preference signal- the 
lead of the low card to point to a reentry in the lower suit — 
he returned the 6 of diamonds to West’s ace. West con- 
tinued with a medium-size spade. Do you ruff in dummy, 
and. if so, with what card? Kehela elected to trump with 
dummy’s 8 of clubs, w as overruffed with the queen, lost the 
club continuation to West's ace and eventually had to lose 
two heart tricks for down three, minus 500. 

Did you make the better play of discarding a heart from 
dummy on the third spade lead? The clue was there. The 
only reason for ruffing is the hope that you can force East 
to overrulT with the ace. But West needed one of the two 
missing aces to justify his spade jump, and East had to have 
the other to justify his double. West could not have the ace 
of hearts, because he would surely have signaled for a heart 
return, not a diamond. The heart lead, if West held the ace, 
would trap one of South’s honors. The diamond that West 
actually asked for was sure to set up dummy’s king. 

So. on this reasoning, dummy should discard a heart on 
the third round of spades. As soon as declarer gets in, he 
can draw the outstanding trumps with one lead, and 
thereafter, by discarding another of dummy’s hearts on his 
last spade, he cun save a heart loser. True. East can circum- 
vent that if he ruffs the spade and nnderlcads the ace of 
hearts. But that would have been quite a defense, one that 
would have made the news reports. end 
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GOLF / Jack Nicklaus 


Try using half a swing for the haif-pitch shot 




open the club face slightly. Remember that in 
order to pul enough backspin on the ball you will 
have to strike it quite crisply. Your weight is 
on your left side. Now start ihc club up and 
back rather abruptly, but don’t jerk it away. Think 
of trying to lift it almost straight up in a smooth 
motion, and just a little to the outside of the line 
of flight. The baekswing should be short because 
you are hitting the ball only about 50 yards. 
When you come down into the ball, hit through 
it very sharply with Ihe left hand as well as the 
right. The swing should have a firm feel. Even 
though the baekswing has been restricted, this is in 
no sense a punch shot, so do not think of it as one. 

Q I9i6 Ject Nictlout. AU «>ghti rtM'vcd 


The 50-yard pitch shot is a consternation causer 
for the weekend golfer. At address he wonders, 
’’Should I lake a long, free baekswing and float 
the ball up there?" He decides to. and about half- 
way back he thinks. "I should have choked down 
on the grip, taken a short baekswing and punched 
the ball." This unhappy confusion is unnecessary, 
for the 50-yard wedge shot, which is really a half- 
pitch. is easy enough to execute. It is assumed, of 
course, that the terrain between your ball and 
the green includes some obstruction — a bunker, 
water or a hill — so it is imperative that you get the 
ball well up into the air and drop it onto the green. 
To start, take your regular stance and grip, but 


The club should not he swung hack 
any further than this vertical po- 
sition. H eight is on the left foot. 

The down.swing brings the dub 
head into the hall guite sharply 
and along slightly ouiside-in arc. 
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I IMI 

A SPECIAL REPORT FROM ITM 

BOOKS 
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UNDERSTANDING THE ‘UPBEAT’ GENERATION 



THE CAUSES 
THEY FIGHT FOR 

YOUTH'S 
PRIVATE WORLD 

THE ONES 
WHO GO WRONG 

THE STANDOUTS 

A TEEN-AGE COUPLE 
STARTS MARRIED LIFE 


Some writers swaddle them in sociological 
schmallz . . . some slander them with over- 
simplifications .. .some spank ihem with 
slanted statistics ... the Fditors of TtMi- 
I II I Himiks show them to voii as tiny 
rralh ore in a special 1 12-page report. Titr 
YOCNO SMI RICSSS, 

They've been called everything from 
animals to ingrates; TiMi-Iin Bikiks 
calls them the I’pheat Cicncration, and 
shows yon why. In eloquent phoio-cssavs. 
Tur yoi-Nt; smthicsss shows how more 
and more of today’s youth arc turning 
from fraternity rushing to the fraternity of 
man... from panty raids to the Peace 
Corps , . . from beer bashes to teach-ins , , , 
from goldfish-swallowing to civil rights 
campaigning. 

In Tiir yoi so wifricssts. you'll learn 
the special language of youth .. .you ll 
enter their private world as if you were a 
member of it.,. you’ll discover the pas- 
sion behind their "cool" pose . , . their deep 
convictions and the causes they champion. 
You’ll find out why they love or hate 
school . , . w hy they say yes or no to sex . . . 
the causes of their cold war with adults . . . 
why they feel sopassjonalclyconcerncd w iih 
politics .. .why they insist on being *’in” 
on everything ... how ihev'vc developed 
into an enormous economic influence. 

In this special report, the Fditors of 


TiME-I-irF. Bonics also prove that, con- 
trary to poptilar belief, the young Ameri- 
cans arc our largest underprivileged 
minority. Because the juvenile code de- 
prives them almost entirely of due process 
of lawf . , . because schools can suspend 
them for wearing long hair or the "wrong" 
clothes ... because parents can dictate to 
them until they come of age... young 
Americans have fewer civil rights than 
Ncgriscs in Alabama or Mississippi. 

This may be why so many of the young 
regard adulls as their nalural enemies... 
why they say things like this: 

’ Don’t trust anyone over .TO." 

"I want to stop being a child as soon as 

I can." 

"The young generation is frightened. 

Rut not of the Bomb -of adults." 

"The only beauty's ugly." 

THi Yofsti AMTRirvNS is as controver- 
sial as the generation it portrays. Here, in 
their own words, in their irrepressible faces 
and gestures, in sensitive interpretations, 
arc the ones who stand out... the ones 
who go wrong... the ones who marry 
early,., and the kid next door you only 
think you know. 

Discover how thi; yoi no xxiiRir.ws 
see themselves and you in this olT-ihe- 
bcatcn-palh portrait. Ti\ii-Lu f Hoiiks 
believes that you'll discover what in fact 


is true, that they arc not Frankcnstcins of 
the alBucnt age, but the future hope of 
America. 

THE yOl'NG ami RICANS has 112 TiMF.- 
sizc pages (T6 in color), lavish illustra- 
tions, and an invaluable appendix of per- 
tinent information, books, and agencies. 

THE YOUNG AMERICANS 

A SPECIAL 1^ REPORT 

Only $1.50 — look for it at your 
newsstand or use the coupon below. 

r 1 

. Time-Life Books I 

I Time-Life Building. Chicago. Illinois 60611 | 
I FncloM-il find cash, ini>ney order, or cheek I 

I (noMamps) l*lc.i\e send me copies ■ 

of I he Yi'ion; . {nieiu-iiiis at SI-.^O per copy. ■ 


Address— 

City Si.ilc- —Zips 




THE INTELLECTUAL 

K.mliniicJfrnm ragf 



The Ne%vHot One! 


The all new 1966 Toyota Corona-Hottest Import Sedan in America Today! Tops 90 mph • Snaps 
0 to 60 in 16 seconds flat * 90 hp 1900 cc hi-torgue engine * self-adjusting non-fade brakes 
• 4 door sportsedan styling > nylon, vinyl upholstery - unitized frame & insulated body * large 
lined trunk ■ over 30 miles per gallon ■ synchromesh all gears ■ plus 47 no-cost extras * Available, 
too. with American type automatic transmission * $1704 p.o.e. 

jqYota 

O Th« tough ones com« trom TOYOTA • World's 3rd largest manufacturer of commercial vehicles 
r.' TOYOTA CROWN. TOYOTA STOUT, iri I"* 4 wheel dt.ve TOYOTA LAND CRUISER 
TOVOYA MOTOR DISTRIBUTORS. INC . MSS Hellywood Bird . Lee A^gele*. Celif • TOYOTA MOTOR DISTRIBUTORS OF 
NEW JERSEY, INC . 231 lahneon Are . Newerk. N J. • MIO SOUTHERN TOYOTA LTD. INC . T744 Slenr IHend Ave . Ck<c«gO. III. 



Convention Showplace 
of the Southwest... 


the 

ARIZONA BILTMORE 

Business mixes smoothly with pleasure 
at this conference-experienced resort 
because pleasing you is our business! 

• Inside are meeting areas for 4-400 
persons, handsome auditorium and the 
best in 35 mm audio visual equipment! 

• Outside are sunny skies, our private 
IS-hole championship golf course, 
tennis courts, miles of scenic horse- 
back trails, luxurious cabana area! 

• For the ladies, ail this plus pool- 
side dining, dancing, sunbathing 
fashion shows and special tours! 

F<ir fohicr. ilate^ and rules. conUnt 
Henry It. IJ'(7/iij//m, I'rcshicnt; consult 
your Trued .-luent or cull your neuie^l 
Rol'crl I . Wiirner/Olenn Tuwceti Ofitce 




IS THERE... 
oniviFvoucnRE 


Someone you know Treeds the 
USO. Someone you know wants 
a haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know needs a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to Ihe 
civilian-supported USO throujih 
your local United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. 

USO is there, only if 
you care. 


contract. Ho\ing is on his mind now. 
and he dws not even contemplate an 
acting career after he quits the ring. 

"Now I'm a champion." he explained, 
"and that's why Cm in demand as an 
actor. The day 1 step down, or get beat- 
en. the people who cheer me now might 
turn against me. W ho would want me as 
an actor then'.’ Cm cerlaiiilv not a great 
natural actor. You've got to study act- 
ing for years to be a good actor, just as 
you've got to practice (igliting for years 
to lie a good lighter. If I start doing too 
many things \'\\ start doing them all 
badly." 

Bonvenuli's formal education stopped 
just short of college, but he did not stop 
studying. At present he is reading Vol- 
taire. Among books he has liked is Hem- 
ingway's 7'fie Old Mail ami 'I'he Sea. 

"It's a great book." he said. "Only a 
great writer could base a whole book on 
just an old man's thoughts, with no 
other characters than a boat and a 
swordfish.” 

He likes film soundtrack music par- 
ticularly. he says, because "it is varied 
and has impetus." "Impetus" is another 
sample of the lechno-intelleciual lan- 
guage he often uses, in a conversation- 
al style that tends to be cpigramntati- 
cal. ("Literature is a teacher of life, even 
more than education is." Or, "no gen- 
eration can understand the one that pre- 
ceded it or the one that follows it. To 
understand rivck 'n' roll and to under- 
stand cubism arc for two different gen- 
erations.") Other lighters call him "The 
Intellectual." --\nd he carries that olT 
better than Cierre Tunney ever did. 

The Henvenuti family was quite poor 
when it moved to Trieste, but it is mod- 
erately prosperous now. Nino's father 
owns a retail lish market llierc and two 
4()-foot lishing boats that operate in the 
North Adriatic. It had been his I’alher's 
ambititm to bca boxer but Nimi'sgrand- 
falher knocked that notion out of his 
head, So the father decided to rcali/e his 
ambition through his sons. one of w horn, 
Dario, has just turned professional and 
tends to resemble Nmo. Nino started 
boxing at 1 1 and in iwo years was en- 
gaged in actual bouts. To get to a match 
he would pedal his bicycle 20 miles from 
his birthplace in Isola d'istria, a town 
on the northern Dalmatian coast, to 
Trieste, then back again after the match. 
Over the years he evolved a style all on 
his own, and it is impressive. 

To Clolinclli, who has been his trainer 
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for the past year and a half, Benvenuti 
has no outstanding trait as a lighter. 

“His greatest talent," Golinelli said 
after a sparring session in \vhich Benve* 
nuii displayed an eagerness to bang to 
the body when in close, “is not one thing 
but a combination of qualities. He is not 
a particularly deadly puncher or ex- 
ceptionally strong but he doex have a 
good punch, he is strong and he is tech- 
nically good. He has nervous energy. 
That is perhaps his outstanding quality. 
Dick Tiger is physically stronger. Ben- 
venuti’s strength comes from this ner- 
vous energy.” 

Golinelli also said that Benvenuti has 
a “dry, nervous punch." Anyway, that's 
the v^ay it came through in translation. 

For the past year Benvenuti has been 
working on building himself up so that 
he can claim to be a true middleweight. 
It has worked, and at the age of 27 he 
has achieved his peak of physical matu- 
rity. His shoulders arc wide. His arms 
and shoulder muscles are without ex- 
cessive bulges and convey a sense of 
speed. His hips are insubstantial. If he 
is unimpressive in anyway, it is because 
of his thighs, which arc almost skinny 
for a fellow who has done so much bike- 
riding and roadwork. 

Since Champion Tiger is logically 
Benvenuti's next opponent and Joey 
(liardello is thinking of a comback if 
he can ever get the lard out. Benvenuti's 
opinion of their last tight, which Tiger 
won, is of some importance. 

“! did not think either was giving his 
best," he said. “1 could beat the Tiger 
1 saw." 

It is a sensible summation. G iardcllo's 
best is long gone. Tiger's may be. In any 
case, when Giardello beat Tiger in At- 
lantic City in their first light he fought 
very much the kind of light Benvenuti 
would. He boxed Tiger. 

Assuming the tight comes off. it may 
beheld in Rome, which Benvenuti would 
prefer, or in the U.S. As champion. Tiger 
would decide. If he chooses not to tight 
in Rome, which Benvenuti refers to as 
“my piazza." the challenger at long last 
will fight outside Italy. As to w hy he has 
never done so before. Benvenuti has a 
good, businessman's answer. 

“When you already have a secure po- 
sition at home." he said, “you don't go 
looking for harder work elsewhere." 

But now' the position he wants is 
elsewhere. We may yet see him in the 
U.S. END 
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for the grownups’ hour 


BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER. 

IMPORTED ENGLISH GIN 





FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND, NY • 94 PROOF • TRIPLE DISTILLED • 100* GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 



When Gordie goes out, 
'Chap Stick’ goes on 

p 


Gordie Howe— star rigM winger, Detroit Red Wings 


‘Chap Stick' lip balm— heals, prevents dry, chapped lips 

"Sure I use 'Chap Stick' during the summer, when I'm on my boat, the hot 
hockey season," says Gordie Howe, "It's sun can really be rough on my hps. But 
a must! But after the season, 'Chap 'Chap Stick' protects- soothes my lips 
Stick' doesn't get put aside. During the and helps heal them fast." 



A Favorite 
In Canada 


■CHAP STICK* IS A RIG. T.W. OF CHAP STICK COMPANY. LYNCHBURG, VA. 


A LIPSTICK 

Or perfume stain the charts — hut such are the hazards of offshore powerboat racing when Rene 


E vcrythingw-enl wrong at once as the old 31-foot sport- 
fisherman slammed through the churning seas off 
Florida. The engine box lids were not fastened down, and 
they were rattling. Then the wooden framework around the 
battery shattered, and the battery began to skitter around. 
Mama Rene got down on her knees with a hammer and 
nails to pound it back into place. While she was doing this, 
one of the box lids blew- up and crumpled back into the port 
engine. As Mama started to wrestle with it against the wind. 
Gale kept steering into the open ocean at top speed. The 
buggy-whip radio aerial on the starboard side was all rigged 
to call the Coast Guard for help if needed, and Mama was 
about ready to use it when the wind snapped off the aerial 
and blew it into the other engine. She looked at it, then 
swung back with hammer in hand just in time to see the lid 
blow off the stuffing box, exposing the drive shaft. She 
reached to replace the lid. and a length of rope fell off a 
hook and plopped down into the hole. Before Mama could 
grab it, the loose line spun itself around the shaft and ripped 


a three-foot hole in the bottom of the boat. The water 
started surging in. and when Ciale glanced back over her 
shoulder Mama was already up to her shins in light-green 
Seawater, trying to hammer, hold, fix. patch, mend and hail. 
The two Jacohy girls looked at each other for a long mo- 
ment, then— “'Unh, better head for shore," said Mama 
Rene. ‘"We're sinking." 

They sank. A/m Anuizon went to the bottom right off 
the combed and manicured beach in front of Hollywood's 
luxurious Diplomat Hotel, as wealthy vacationers watched 
from the comfort of their chaise longues. 

What the big spenders on the beach saw was one quick 
chapter in the day-to-day racing life of Rene Jacoby and her 
daughter Gale, an irrepressible duo who are bringing a sort 
of glamorous mayhem to offshore powerboat racing. 
Ocean racing is a frenzied enterprise in any case. These 
girls make it wilder. They don't win races; they run through 
them— leaving a trail of high-octane perfume behind and 
scaring the bilge out of any man, red-bearded or otherwise. 
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MAY FALL IN THE 

Jacoby ami her daughfer Gale put to sea to challenge the men 


BILGE 

BY BOB OTTUM 


who ever thought that blue water was the last outpost of 
rugged manhood. 

But to get back to the day their boat sank off Miami. 
As a final touch, Rene and Gale went over the side with the 
anchor line. They tried to tug the bow around into the surf 
so it wouldn't pound them to pieces. Then they got the line 
tangled around the propeller shafts. By the time Forest 
Johnson, who built the boat, arrived. Mama Rene and 
Gale were debating, hands on hips, whether to give it all up 
and go into the Diplomat for cocktails. 

“Well, everyone was upset, of course," says Mama Rene. 
"But you know what they had the nerve to tell us? They 
said. ‘You're just two women. That's all you are, really. 
Just two women.’ " 

Rene and Gale Jacoby arc not the only women in offshore 
racing, but they are easily the best and probably the prettiest. 
Mama Rene is a brown-eyed, expensively dressed, reddish 
blonde who presides over a serene home and can barely 
reach the brake and gas pedals on her pale-green Cadillac 


convertible. Daughter Gale, 24. is somewhat taller, teaches 
school and used to be a blonde herself until one day her 
parents looked the other way and she turned up with blue- 
black hair, dyed to match a little poodle she had received 
as a gift. Both women are tanned to the color of a coffee 
malted and both can paralyze a man across a crowded room 
with their smiles. 

Harry Jacoby, husband, father and financier of this odd 
racing team, does not — will not — race boats. While Rene 
and Gale arc out on the water he paces up and down the 
dock, chain-smokes, frets, pretends to read the paper and 
looks frequently at his watch. Me also reflects on a situation 
— this one- that he created nine years ago. 

Harry bought their first boat just for fishing. He named 
it Miss Anuizoii for his own Amazon Mo.se and Rubber Co., 
which earns him a great deal of money. "I don’t know,” 
he says. "Buying a fishing boat is the sort of thing one 
docs in Miami. It fills in those terrible, lonely gaps when 
Hialeah and Gulfstrcam are not operating." In those days 
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Rene Jacoby used to get deaihl> seasick and Harry had to 
coax her aboard a boat. By the time she got over that. Harry 
himself was bored with Miss AmtiZKii. His theory is: once 
you've caught some fish, you've caught some: why keep 
going back and doing the same thing all over again? 

In the years that followed. Harry occasionally would move 
the boat from one dtvek to another, but most of the time he 
would just loc*k at it and yawn, "bor a while there I con- 
sidered buying a big boat." he says. "I mean a big one with 
a captain on it. But I kept getting the idea that once vve 
had the thing we would be aboard it a couple of days and 
then everybody would look at each other and say. ‘VN'clt, 
what do we do now?' 

"Besides." he says, "by that time Rene and Ciale had a 
lot of Unit’ boats, speedboats, that they were racing around 
in. and that kept them busy and happy." 

Happy, indeed. While the big boat greW' barnacles on 
her bottom, mother and daughter were churning up a storm 
in speedboat competition. By the time she was 15. Gale 
was expertly wheeling a 1 7-footcr around as Rene hung on 
smiling gamely. 

In 1956 the late Sam GriHith. a grizzled powerboater 
acknowledged to be the father of offshore racing, cor- 
nered the Jacobys in an unsuspecting mood at a cock- 
tail party at the Pelican Harbor Yacht Club. "Why don't 



The lamHy pooillei prefer lo triixel over i/ry land, ui the girh 
tnkc iheiii oiil for on onusionol uiring in i/ietr bicyite buikets. 


you enter the Gold Coast Marathon?" he asked Rene. 

"Not on your life." said Rene. 

The Marathon, a race (iriHith invented, runs from Mi- 
ami to W est Palm Beach along the 1 lorida coastline, where 
the water is rough. The entrants who make it to West Palm 
arc subjected to a cocktail party that is the pride of the 
Southland, and the survivors who make it beyond iluii 
event are then required lo race back to Miami the next 
morning. Some people call it the Hangover Classic. 

"Besides." explained Rene. "I can't nav igate. I couldn't 
find our way to West Palm Beach." 

"■I'hcrc are markers all the way.” insisted Grithth. ‘A'ou 
follow them. It's easy. You don't stop for gas; you simply 
pour in more gas opposite Boca Raton." 

"But." Rene protested. "I'm not strong enough to pick 
up a big gas can." 

"I'll fix that." said Ciriffith, and he showed her how they 
could rig up a plastic hose apparatus so that even Rene 
could pour in more fuel off Bevea Raton — wherever that 
was — and so. almost before they knew it. the Jacobys were 
in their lirst ocean race. So were 214 other boats, but Mama 
Rene and Gale finished 15ih and were the first women 
entrants to cross the line. 

That was 1956. and Gale and Rene entered the Around 
Miami Beach Race that same year. The water was so nvugh 
that one man came jouncing along close to shore and 
jumped right out of his boat. He swam to the dock, climbed 
out of the water and made an important announcement, 
"The hell with this." he said with finality. But Rene and 
Gale Jacoby hung on and finished eighth overall against 
the men. 

About this time Harry Jacoby began to get the feeling 
that he had. like Dr. Frankenstein, created a mons'er. 
There was nothing to do but feed the beast and try to 
keep it happy. 

In 195M the girls turned up lor Miami's nine-hour en- 
durance race with a little runabout all lilted with llowcrcd- 
chintz interior, the kind of rig that makes men groan and 
slap their foreheads. But when the nine hours were over, 
the girls had broken the world record for their class and 
placed I4lh overall in the field, "it was a pretty little boat." 
Rene recalls, "with that lovely fimvered design. But in I960 
a prop broke off in a race, came up through the bottom, 
and we sank it. We were kind of glad, really, because we 
needed a new boat anyway," 

W hilc the girls were racing their little speedboats. Harry 
had new kickers installed in the Jl-fooi Miw Aniozon. Tlie 
new engines, twin 427 Interceptors, made the old boat sort 
of like a jet-powered Stanley Steamer. "Well, girls." said 
Harry one night over dinner. "It's become a pretty fast old 
boat. I have- uh. I have entered it fi^ryou m the Miami- 
Nassau race." It was Harry's way of saying. "I surrender, 
dear." 

"The next thing I knew." says Rene Jacoby with wide 
eyes, "it was June of 1963 and wc were racing for Nassau. 
We didn't know our way. Daddy had ne'er let us play 

ri'-t/inui-i/ 
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Some of the most enthusiastic Corvair owners are people who thought driving was a bore 


Take Trudy here, for Instance-a girl who’s outgrown the 
awkward stage in more ways than one. 

She found she had no patience with cars that are cumber- 
some to handle. Or have a habit of spinning their wheels in 
mud or snow. Or balk in front of hard-to-find parking places. 

She was at that point of life that many sophisticated 
drivers come to eventually. She was ready for a Conair. 

She quickly became hip to how Corvair's flat-cornering 


CORVAIR— Unusual the Chevrolet way 

ChM/rolet Divimn of Central Motort^ Detroit, Michigan. 


suspension straightens out crooked roads. She dug its tena- 
cious rear-engine traction. Wherever she went, she was a 
real swinger at the wheel of this nimble easy-to-maneuver 
machine. 

Even so, she's not as w orldly wise as she likes to appear. 
Now she’s got a schoolgirl crush on her Chevrolet dealer. 

Comw/r Corm Sport Coupe tvith eight new standard safeti features, 
including outside reamciew msrrer. Always check it before passing. 




KentUJ 


The rule is that straight 
Bourbon must be aged 2 
years. Many Bourbons settle 
for 4 years. Some for 6. 

But Kentucky Tavern holds 
out for 8 full years. When 
Bourbon flavor is at its peak. 
As a matter of fact we think 
8 year old Kentucky Tavern 
is the only Bourbon old 
enough— and smooth enough 
to drink. 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey 86 or 100 proof bottled In bond • Glenmore Distilleries Co., Louisville-Owensboro, Ky. C1965 
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with the big boat before. Gale couldn't dock the thing, and 
neither could i. We could barely run it. But there we were. 
So wc ran like wild and finished 25th." 

The Jacoby girls have been running like wild ever since, 
and the end of it all is inevitable. They have a new boat 
now — a deadly .^2-foot Prowler with a planing hull and a 
pair of new 400-hor.sepower Interceptors pushing it along. 
The engine box lids, the battery, the radio antenna, all the 
pieces of equipment arc firmly fastened down and unlikely 
to break loose as they did that day off Miami. Moreover, 
the girls have a new glint in their eyes that seems to say the 
last fortress of virile manhood will soon fall. The Jacoby 
girls are going to beat the men at their own game. 

The rough-water men have seen this coming; they watch 
it with hypnotized fascination. Retired Racer Jim Meyer, a 
muscular man who is built along the lines of the 79ih Street 
jetty, saw it coming in the Miami- Key West Race two years 
ago. "I mean to tell you it was rough out there." he says. 
“Savage, hammering seas. The kind of weather that shakes 
the fillings right out of your teeth and knocks you silly. 
Boats were scattered all over the txrean and a lot of the 
drivers were dropping out. 1 was churning ahead as best I 
could, frankly. I was not entirely sure 1 could survive 
it. But so help me. here came the Jacoby girls past me. 
That old boat of theirs was standing first on one end and 
then the other. I glanced over at them in my misery to sec 
how they were making out. and honest to God -they 
were both hanging on to the overhead cabin struts and 



L'nlike sulh.Muinetl uiul ahm/v male <frxifrv. the Jaiohys nr\er 
approiu h a H-har/'afier a race wiiliuat !,amr prelimmary primping. 


swinging back and forth like monkeys, going to beat hell." 

In that race the Jacobys placed third overall. In the 
Miami-Bimini race that same year they finished 1 Ith (they 
were leading the pack on the second leg, hut one engine 
conked oul>; they were llth in the Around Miami Beach 
Race, w ith a first in their class. 

If there were those who still doubted, the handwriting 
on the boathouse wall became still clearer last July. Italian 
Boatmaker Sonny Levi, clearly smitten, asked the Jacobys 
to drive his 24-foot Scrrinio i'clo Sptrui/i’ in the Viareggio 
race. With just half an hour of practice in the btvat. Rene 
and Ciale blasted it across the sea to a marker off Corsica, 
wheeled it around smartly and finished second overall and 
first in class — almost scaring the winner. Jim \\ynne. «iul 
of his beard (SI. Aug. 2). 

Over their jolting, bouncy career the Jacobys have been 
in II major speedboat and 16 ikcuii races. If they don't 
sink (which has been an ever-present possibility), they 
finish. In their two races with the new Miss .•tnicizoii Rene 
and Ciale finished third in last November's Miami-Key 
West run and fifth in the glamorous new Hurricane Classic 
off St. Petersburg Beach. 

Two weeks from now they will be heading out in the 
Sam Grifliih Memorial Race, running a torturous course 
from Miami to fort Lauderdale, to Bimini and Cat Cay 
and back to Miami. The affair is happily billed as the 
world's roughest ocean race, taking the contestants around 
.160’ of the compass and twice across the choppy Gulf 
Stream. The race is always punctuated by calls to the com- 
mittee boat from lonely racers that begin. “Where the hell 
are wc'.’” 

Always being faced with fierce male competitors is an 
unnerving business in itself, but the Jacoby girls provide 
some crazy touches of their own to keep the rest of the field 
jumping. When they began racing, they would often tic a 
red rose to the top of their aerial. Then, after one grinding 
race in which one man was stricken w ith a heart attack and 
several others came in w ith broken ribs and bleeding hands, 
the Jacoby girls climbed out of their boat and did a little 
cha-cha-cha step up the dwk. They turned up at the post- 
race cocktail party in matching Chinese silk dresses and 
furs and danced the night through. 

"Men who race bi'ats are tt>ugh." Meyer explains. “But 
these girls arc something else again. I can't understand it. 
Nobody can. Wc don't give them any special ireaimenl. no 
favors. In racing they arc just one of the boys, .And one of 
these days — for sure — they're going to beat us all. And 
then what arc wc going to say'.’" 

They can say the heck with mechanical engineering, for 
one thing. Racing boats arc delicate pieces of Moating equip- 
ment. for all their sturdy bulk, and most of the men who 
run them are master mechanics. Not Rcnc and Gale. Rene 
carries a Ping-Pong paddle on every race "l.veryone 
should have a Ping-Pong paddle aboard." she says brightly 
— to hold the engine's starter ntcchamsm in place while 
she tightens it with the other hand. It seems to make won- 
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dcrfu! sense \vhen Rene explains ii, bui true mechanics 
blanch. On one race to Nassau, with Gale driving. Rene 
looked into the engine boxes, and “I could see red oil 
spurting out of those little things that pulsate." she says. 
(Translation: Someone had forgotten to put the stacks 
on the transmission breathers, and they \sere throwing 
out oil.) 

AS'clI. ^^c couldn’t ha\e ihat sort of thing going on." 
says Rene. "And there wc were — out at sea — about 37 miles 
from Nassau. But I found that if I put my finger down o\cr 
the hole, it held the oil in. So I squatted there beside the 
engine, holding first one finger and then another over that 
little hole— it was awfully hot oil — until wc finished the 
race. It worked beautifully." 

"Of course, her fingers arc all a little shorter now.” says 
Gale. And Rene, after 37 miles of kneeling over a blasting 
engine, was totally deaf for 24 hours after the race. 

In the 1964 Sam GritTith race the seas were so rough that 
it was impossible even to lurch back to check the engines. 
So Rene sat down and slid along the deck, checking things 
and adding oil. It proved to be a dandy system, except that 
when they docked at Nassau, Rene had worn the seat com- 
pletely out of her pants. She strolled up the dock with a 
towel wrapped around her waist, sarong fashion. 

"Oh. we're a great team." says Gale. "In the Hurricane 
Classic, I had to overcome all the goofy elements. First, my 
nose was running like mad. and my eyes were watering. So 
I wrapped a towel around my face. Then I had put oil on 
my face to protect it. but I got some of the oil on my eye- 
lashes. So every time I blinked it would make fuzzy little 
trails on the inside of my dark glasses and I couldn't 
sec. Then 1 dropped— or kicked — my purse into the bilge. 
I'm olwiiys getting my purse into the bilge. I had left my 
diamond ring back at the hotel, thank God. but now I’m 
the girl with the smelliest purse in town. And we've got the 
only racing boat with a tube of orange lipstick knocking 
around down there somewhere in the bilge." 

And Rene, who needs glasses to check charts close up. is 
always dropping things— her glasses mostly — into the bilge. 
"It's not so much buying these S25.(X)0 boats that gets ex- 
pensive.” says Harry, "as it is buying all those new glasses 
for Rene.” 

Other women, understandably, cannot understand the 
fascination rough water has for Rcnc and Gale. To gel to 
the Hurricane Classic. Rene look the new Miss Amazon 
out into the ocean and around the tip of Florida, inviting 
San Francisco Society Matron Alma Long along for the 
ride. First thing they ran into a slashing storm. 

"My dear." says Mrs. Long, "you simply cannot imag- 
ine it. It was beyond belief. The boat was bouncing around 
on that ocean, and the water was simply pouring in over 
the bow. I couldn't understand why the windshields were 
not giving us any protection — until 1 found that Rcnc had 
told them not to put any fihiss in the w indshields. because 
it might slow down the boat. 

"Wc were soaked to the skin and hammered until wc 


were all a little dazed and groggy. I began to think —some- 
how hysterically — about the clothing I had stored up in 
that tiny forward space. Finally I could think of nothing 
else, my dear, nothing. And I had a lovely new Givenchy 
coat that I had bought in London. The thought of that 
coat became the only thing in my mind. 1 began to inch 
forward ever so slowly — holding on for my very life— ever 
so slowly toward that Givenchy box. 

"I finally made it: it took about an hour. And I half 
stood, half crouched in that little space and peeled off all 
my clothing. Every single, soaking-wci stitch until I was 
completely naked. And then I opened the box and put on 
that Givenchy coat and wore it the rest of the way to 
Naples." 

"She marched up the dock wearing just Ihat coat and 
nothing else." says Rcnc. "with a certain noble majesty. If 
anyone had said anything to her. she would have killed them 
with a glance." Mrs. Long also took the rest of her cloth- 
ing ashore, hired a car and drove the rest of the way to St. 
Petersburg Beach. "I w ill never. I promise you. never get on 
one of those little boats again." says Mrs. Long. Gale 
sometimes wonders why she herself gets on the boats. "It's 
exciting, but it's insane." she says, happily. 

Gale dives most of the driving while Mama rides shotgun. 
The reasoning behind this arrangement is simple enough: 
“Mama isn't tall enough to see the compass." Gale ex- 
plains. "But, then. I have my own problems, too. North 
and south mean nothing to me. 1 can't navigate my way 
out of a paper bag. And Mama is getting pretty good at 
reading charts. Of course, she ciui spill a whole bottle of 
Fabcrgc into our chart bag, and now wc have the sexiest 
maps in racing." 

But the sensations of racing, to Rcnc and Gale, arc all 
powerful and luring. "I love to go fast. " says Gale. "On the 
water, it is a kick like nothing else in the world. With the 
engines roaring, you can't hear anything: there is this mar- 
velous noisy silence in your cars — like flying alone or skin 
diving very deep, Wild, crazy, funny thoughts run through 
our heads while we’re racing." 

On the days when they race, Mama Rcnc sets aside her 
champagne mink stole and jeweled dinner rings and puts 
on clothes umil she looks stuffed. White duck trousers, a 
knit shirt, two sweaters, a quilted ski parka, oilskin-slicker, 
bib overalls and coat. Then she lugs a life jacket on over it 
alt. Her arms stick almost straight out. Gale slips into much 
the same outfit. In the Hurricane Classic she was wearing u 
blouse, mohair sweater, wool slacks, a sweat shin, parka, 
foul-wealhcr gear and life jacket. She looked like a bear 
playing Wallace Beery. 

The girls finish each race keyed to the breaking point. In- 
stead of pulling right into the diKk, they lie slightly off the 
committee boat — a situation that often annoys race ofli- 
cials considerably. 

"Look at them out there." said one after a recent racc. 
"They do that every damned time. Know what they're 
doing? They're changing their clothes and combing their 
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Charity Yes, 
Mercy No 

by FRANK GRAHAM JR. 

Joe Louis’ generosity shocked the 
mob. His punches shocked a Baer 

\A /lien boving emnes under fire. v. hich 
’ ^ ii docsvMihconsideriihlcregukirity, 
fbe light mob h;is little enough lo pomt 
to in Us defense. There is always Joe 
I ouis. of course. ^ the night of Jan- 
uary y. 1^42. which was one of Louis' 
linest hours both as man and tighter, 
can be spoken of by an orthodox mem- 
ber of the mob only wiih acute embar- 
rassment. In giving away his entire purse 
lo charily. Louis was considcieil by the 
fast-buck men lo be a lighter alllicted 
by a grave defect in judgment. 

The L’.S. had been at war for just 
over a month. On the day of the light 
New 'j'ork's newspapers painted for 
their readers a frightening picture of the 
world. .An American army was trapped 
111 the Philippines. The Japanese had 
smashed through British defenses north 
of Singapore. The besieged Russians 
fought the Nazis along the eastern front 
from Leningrad to Sevastopol. An Axis 



submarine was reported lurking off the 
coast of New tngland. 

Turning to (he sptirts pages, (he read- 
er found little relief. Ciruntland Rice's 
column was dedicated lo the proposi- 
tion that football offered a boy the best 
training for war. It was reported that 
baseball players would pay inllaiionary 
prices for their gUnes and shoes in the 
spring. The Yale Club had canceled its 
historic squash tournament because of 
a shortage of good-quality rubber balls. 

It was Joe I OUIS. of all people in 
sports, who was making the first grand 
gesture on the home front. He had 
agreed to defend his heavyweight cham- 
pionship Ligainsi Buddy Baer and donate 
his purse to the Navy Relief .S«iciety. 
Louis' share was to be 40' , of the gale. 
Baer was giving a small portion of his 
15',. and Promoter M ike .lacohs all his 
proliis. 

The light stirred unusual micrest in 
New York. I veil though this was the 
20th defense of his title. Louis created 
cxeiicmcnt as a matter tif course. 

Buddy Baer. Max's kid brother, was 
an attractive challenger. Me stood b feet 
weighed 2.^0 pounds and. unlike 
most ring giants, punched with con- 
siderable power, in Washington the year 
before Buddy bad knocked I ouis through 
the ropes, lasted until the seventh round 
and escaped with both his life and his 
prestige— he had been disqualified when 
his handlers, claiming a foul by l.ouis. 
refused to let him continue. To the rep- 
utation of the fighters add the emotional 
state of a country which had just en- 
tered the greatest war in history and the 
quasi-military nature of the event, and 
one can account for ihe match's un- 
usual appeal. 

That night a crowd of IX,S70. paying 
Slxy,70L packed Madison Square Ciar- 
den. Boxing basked in l.ouis' reflected 
glory, The Stars and Stripes hung every- 
" liere. The arrival of champion and chal- 
lenger in the ring was heralded by 
spirited bugle calls, played by a sailor 
and a murine in dress uniforms. .A tele- 
gram of thanks from Prank Knox, the 
Secretary of the Navy, was read to the 
crowd. Wendell Willkie. a recently dis- 
appointed challenger for a weightier ti- 
tle. made a speech which proved to be 
longer than the light. He ended his 
speech with: ".As for you. Joe Looey, 
and you, Max Baer. I knt'w >< u will put 
up a great fight!" 

The crowd momentarily set aside its 
good manners to inform Willkie rau- 
cously of the challenger's first name. 
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GOLF IN PALMS OR PINES 

Arizona's a great state for golf all year 
'round. Palms or pines, you can pick the set- 
ting and the weather. In the high altitude 
forest country of Arizona’s Northland, the 
brisk, clear air is an exciting stimulant . . . 
and drives do go farther! In the warm valleys 
cactus-bordered fairways lead to lush greens 
- an intriguing contrast with the surround- 
ing desert. And the dry air makes healthy 
exercise more enjoyable. Right down to the 
Mexican border you'll find golf to write 
home about. And on all 75 courses, that glo- 
rious sun is shining brightly! For year-round 
golf under the sun, come to 
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ARIZONA DEVELOPMENT BOARD, Dept. 2890 
1500 W. Jefferson, Phoenix, Anz. 85007 





MILES OF WATER 
Swimming, skiing, boat- 
ing of every kind. Lots 
of water - lots of funf 
Come bring your boat. 


FISHING EVERYWHERE 
Year ’round season, 
liberal limits. Choose 
from fresh water or salt 
water species- 


OUTOOOR FUN 
Excellent parks in every 
part of State. Camp 
sites, cabins, complete 
facilities. 





\ mspmuTY/g 

Spend an outdooi^ HOliDAY^llL 


Looking for new outdoor adven- 
ture? You'll find it in abundance 
at Mississippi's seventeen, fully- 
equipped state parks, on its six 
giant reservoirs, along the Missis- 
sippi River, on thousands of cool, 
fish-filled lakes and along the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Trail your boat, haul your tent, 
bring your tackle to Mississippi's 
great outdoors for a truly memora- 
ble vacation. 
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IN OUTDOOR MISSISSIPPI 


Charity /es ctmunueo 

Willkic apologized and concluded by 
hoping that after the battle the tN^o box- 
ers. and everybody else, would unite to 
fight the Japanese. Lucy Monroe ap- 
peared in the ring, wearing a blue gown 
adapted to the occasion with a red-and- 
white sash, and sang Thv Siar-Spiiiif!li-ti 
Burner. The crowd, edified and combat- 
ive. roared in anticipation. In the absence 
of Nazis and Japanese, any victim would 
do. Buddy Baer jogged in his corner and 
tried to look calm. 

The bell rang. Baer rushed Louis, us- 
ing his bulk to push him into the ropes. 
He flailed at Louis' side. Louis twisted 
away and jabbed Buddy once or twice, 
then rocked him with a two-fisted at- 
tack. Baer fought back ponderously, 
cutting Louis* mouth, but Louis did 
not back off. Punching swiftly and ac- 
curately up at his target, he took the 
steam out of Baer. The fans were stand- 
ing now. aroused by an aggressive and 
savage Louis they hadn't seen since his 
second fight with Max Schmeling. 

Bucr sagged, then clutched at Louis, 
but Joe pushed him away again. They 
stood in mid-ring, frozen in a classic 
pose for a moment, then Louis followed 
a jab with a short right to Baer's chin, 
and Buddy's long legs folded under him 
and he sank slowly to the floor. 

Baer rolled over onto his hands and 
knees, He had trouble locating Louis, 
then he turned to face him and got to 
his feet at nine. Louis knocked him down 
again. Buddy struggled up. turning un- 
certainly to meet Louis’ rush. Alternate- 
ly he punched back at his tormentor 
and clung to him. but nothing slowed 
Louis' attack. Louis threw a right upper- 
cut and Baer went down on his back, his 
hair flying as his head struck the canvas. 
He was still trying to stand up when the 
referee counted 10. The lime was 2:56 
of the first round. 

A few minutes later Louis sat hunched 
on a rubbing tabic in his dressing room, 
eating an apple and telling the reporters 
in a soft voice that he would donate his 
next purse to the Army Relief Society. 
Baer, sucking an orange through puffed 
lips in his dressing room, said that Louis' 
next opponent “belter go in there armed 
with a baseball bat." The fans, streaming 
out of the Garden onto Eighth Avenue, 
compared this with Louis' other great 
lights. And more than one cynical old 
fight manager mused on 40',' of SI89- 
701. and wondered what their world was 
coming to. end 
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What brandy 
is so well-liked 
that 



How well-liked? 

It's the No. 1 brandy in America! 


FOR FREE BRANDV SEI. ECTOR* FFATURIMC A ORRAT VARIETY OF BRANDY DRINK REl IFES, WRITE; THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. DEPT. 8. I2SS POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 94104 

80 FROOr. SOU distributors; rROMM AND SlCHtL, INC. SAS i HANCISCO, CAUF. 



The future belongs to the 


In space or surgery, farming or 
finance, nursing or news reporting, 
teaching or television, the future 
belongs to the fit. The future belongs 
to those vigorous enough to live it . . . 
and shape it! Medical authorities put 
it this way: “It is a tragic waste to 
highly educate the minds of our 
children and neglect the physical 
conditioning that can help them 
participate in the future to the full 
extent ot their abilities.” 

Warnings like this have sparked 
action. The President's Council on 
Physical Fitness has developed 


programs that any school can initiate, 
regardless of limitations in facilities 
or budget. We re making progress. Yet 
even today, less than half our school 
children get the daily minimum of 
vigorous exercise they need for 
adequate physical development. 

How about your schools? Are they 
providing for physical fitness as part 
of the sound education your children 
need to carve out their share of the 
future? You parents can help see that 
they do. Write: The President's 
Council on Physical Fitness. 
Washington, D.C., for information. 




PRESIDENT’S 
COUNCIL ON 
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Hf\iile\ fxiiriiii nil ilir lii‘l\. Iiii.sluiiiil timl father Hum- Jiieohy 
tpeiiih tt I'lioil {leu' of /i;v nine mliore just pliiiii vorrtiiig. 


hiiir anj pulling on lipslick. ihat's uhat they're doing." 

■ ril lell you wliat we're doing." says Gale. "We' re shak- 
ing. ihat's what we're doing. Sure, wc stop and comb our 
hair. but. actually , wc need thai lime to get back under con- 
trol and calmed down. 

"I always shake and shake for hours after a race. I get so 
damned keyed up. Mother and I always ha\c words when 
we linish a race. ’Don't you think wc ought to dock now’.*' 
she'll say. and I'll shout back. ’In a ininnti-. Mom.' But lirst 
1 have to get calm enough to diKk the boat." 

Between races Mama Rene- who wears a diamond wed- 
ding ring SCI that could be used us a searchlight at sea- and 
Harry live on Miami's posh Belle Meade Island. Their house 
has lipstick-red carpeting on the inside and the outside 
fronts on Biscayne Bay. I rom their terrace they can look 
across the water to the apartment himsc where Gale lives 
with one roommate and two poodles. Siormi Gale and 
Scoti Gale. 

Kach morning Ciale gets into the elevator with the dogs 
for their daily ritual the dogs start to hark as soon as the 
doors close while Gale yells. ■'Kill! Kill! Kill!" because the 
sound is nicely magnitied inside the elevator shaft. By the 
lime the doors slide open on the lobby, unsettled strangers 
expect to see a pair of slavering Great Danes leaping out 
upon them, Gale then drops off the dogs with Mama for 
the day and whips off in her Mustang convertible to leach 
third grade at Parkway Klemeniary School. 

■■ Mie car was a present from Daddy after the Key \S est 


race." Gale explains. "He told me that if we came in first 
he would buy me a Rolls-Royce. But wc came in third, and 
I got this Mustang." 

Teacher is a romantic figure to the Parkway scholars, and 
they recently did a mural on one wall showing her and 
her mother in \fiss .(niazoii. In one of the sections of the 
mural the boat seems to be ramming a submarine, but in 
all of the pictures the boat is assuredly charging like cra/y. 
leaping wildly out of the water, and most of the drawings 
show (iale's long, black hair streaming back in the wind. 

The mural makes a telling point. I his happy. leaping will 
to win runs strong through the .lactrbys. The (iateway 
Marathon last \pril provided the clincher. It is the purest 
indication of the son of feminine spirit the men can expect 
in the Sam Gritlith race, and in the years ahead. 

".•Nflcr wc had sunk the Miw ■hndznii off the l^iplomai." 
says Rene. "Harry paid a great deal of monev and Hoaied 
It again. We patched it up, put in new engines, new radio, 
new every thing. 

”We were racing it from West Palm Beach, headed for 
Cirand Bahama Island. And it looked pretty good until we 
got about 10 miles out. Then it got choppy. Then rough. 
Then very, very rough. Suddenly we hit a little side wave 
— these things happen in boat racing and can be very 
dangerous. 

"The wave— pow! — opened up a lO-inch-vvidc three- 
foot hole in the hull. Just like that. Gale looked hack and 
saw the water pouring in. She switched on the bilge pumps 
— for whatever good that would do and we sw ung around 
at full speed and headed back for West Palm. 

"We knew oiir time was short, very short. Wc had a lot 
of snap decisions to make in a hurry. I or one thing. Gale 
had to keep the boat running at lop speed. That way. we 
were planing along with most of the hull and the hole- 
out of the water. 

"Our aerial was down, and I knew that by the lime I got 
it rigged up and called the Coast Guard we would have sunk 
anyway. So wc rcjceled that idea. Gale kept racing and 1 
started bailing. , . ." 

The Jacoby s tnade it back to a West Palm Beach marina, 
shouting. "We're sinking!" to spectators on the shore; 
Rene was in the back of the boat bailing with a bucket. 
Ciale pulled right up to the dock smartly— an expert piece 
of boat handling- and everybody cheered. 

Then the Mhs -i/na:ou sank, right there alongside the 
dock, witli Rene bailing as the water closed in ov er her head. 

In soaking clothes, still wearing life jackets, their crash 
helmets under their arms. Rene and Ciale dashed vivcr to 
the airport and bought tickets on the next flight to the 
island so as to I'^c in on the fun at the finish. 

They climlied aboard the plane and stood there, life 
jackets on. dripping on the carpeted floor. The stewardess 
was unable to d«' anything but hliiik. 

"I understand." said Mama Rene brightly, presenting 
her ticket, "that these airplanes aren't nearly as safe 
as boats." 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup ol the sports information 
e< the week 


OASKETBALL MU BOSTON ('’-ISI VTrjmhlcd 
u>.i I»ii-S4iiic lead in ihc l-a'lcin l>i\ ision » iih Ihrec 
v,.n> and l«o Ionxcv "hilc C INflNNAII (JJ-Mi. 
hncltv in tirsi place only a »cck earlier, dipped all 
tjic v.'ay lo iTiird be'oie ending »he v.eeS. in 
•ficr winning one oul of four. PMIIADI.I I’lllA 
( 14. M) loil Ihree to shallcr iii cighi-ganie winning 
kireak. and SI N% 'i ORk ( W-Wl. of all lcam«. won 
■II ihree ganici il p ayed. I.OS AN(il I I S 
liMik 1WO and loM one to nioic mi gaiocs ahead m 
the Will, while SAN I RANCISCO Ch-.TI tclinihed 
pail Ihc Biillcii into second place with two out ol 
Ihree t<lorc vritling back inio third Jl week s end. 
BAUriMORl. (:7-i:)jndSI. LOk'lSi:'-5-\icach 
split lour games, and last-place t>l TROU (17..U) 


BIATHLON JON IST.XO. a IR-year-old Norwegian 
carpenter, skied through heass I'ogoscr the 20.kilo- 
meter course at Oarniisch-Partenkircben. t«crman> 
Jo win the world championship in li.TS 21. K. 


BOATING JOI IJl PI IN of Boston, the 1'm» world 
Star champion, deleaicd James l [)ink < Nchoonmak- 
<r of Miami by two points ll.'H 1T6I. to lake Ihc 
Star t'lass Bacardi Cup on Biscay nc Hay in Miami 
mkp .t-I- 6-6-1 hnshes. Duplin had won the first 
three races in Iasi year's cup but was declared in- 
eligible because he was sailing a yacht from I ranee, 
not one from hiy home fleet. 

SkIDOO. a .'6-fool slonp skippered b> all Swm- 
deman of Toledo, won the 105-milc St. I'cicrsburg- 
lo-Xcnice race on a corrected lime ol I - 4>..l. bill 
the results were nullified by a ihrcc-nun jury alter 
four skippers complained they lost time looking for 
a buoy ntarking Ihc course. The iiidges upheld the 
protest because the I'oasi (iuard had changed Ihc 
legiicnce of flashes on the designated buoy- 


BOWLING LKS S( HISSU R of Denser defeated 
Bud Horn of I os Angeles hs four pins. Ifh 1*^-. lo 
Uke Ihc PBA s $40,1100 Hialeah- Mian'i champion- 
ship and the $5,000 first prize. 


BOXIHC-Iials's NINO Bl NM NCTI undefcal- 
ed ssorld junior middleweighi champion and f,uro. 
peati middleweight iillchc'Ider, won a l.-round de- 
cisiisn oser Don ruUmer, 26. of VVcsi Jiirdan. Utah, 
at the Palazzo dcllo Sport in Rome (/urce /Si, 


FicuBE SKATING- Dclendmg Champion I M- 
Ml RICH DA^^^K of Austria defeated hi^s coun- 
try man, teen-ager Uollgang Schwarz, by 6.2 points 
to win the men's lille at ihc Kuropean champion- 
ship' in Uralislasa. Czechoslovakia, while RKilM. 
HvtTZl R. 22. also of Austria, gamed the women s 
crown for Ihe second year m a row. 1 he Russian 
Olympic champions. I.VCDMIIA and OI.I.G 
PROrOPOPOV, also repeated in the pans, and the 
dance compel n ton was won by Bl RN.ARD I ORD 
and DiANf i 0\M I R of 1 ngland. 

GOLF DOUCJ SANDl.RS. sis strokes behind and 
lied for I lih place at Ihc si»rt of the final round ol 
Ihe SKW.OOO Bob Hope I>csett Cla'SK' m Palm 
.Springs, shot the bst nine in sis-undcr-p* 

AriinId Palmer for first at the end 
lournameni- Sanders then c.ipped o... 
hmsbes in lour history by dcicatmg Palmer o 
first hole ol a sudden-death playoff w 
J.VC k PI NROSl ol Miami Heash and PHI I US 
PRILS.S of Pompano Beach won the national 
ntiscd-loursomcs title lor the second straight year 
when ihes defeated fruiiiaii < oiinell ol lost Tree 
Village. I la. and I ormcr Nalional Amateur C ham- 
pion Barbara Mslnnrc of Colorado S|>rings by 
three strokes at the lost Ircc Club. 


e W-hole 




HARNESS RACING t.I.MA. 4 6-scar-old marc 
owned by L. B. Sheppard of Hanoser. Pa., edged 
Apes Hanoser, a Russian-owised. Atnerican-htcsJ 
Irolier. by one-tent S of a second, to win ihc I H mile 
Pns dc 1 ranee iro! in 2:55. K in Pans, tarlicr Lima 
had won Ihc International Trotting Championship 
of 1 urope for l'J6S. but the I rcnch refused to award 
her I lie annual gold cop because she is not I.uropeait 
owned or bred. 

HOCKEY NHL: DLTROIT 124 14 8) dropped 
hnclly out of first place hut by week's end. alter one 
sislury and two ties, shared Ihc lead with the Black 
Hawks and the C'.inadiens In the Red Wings' one 
Win -4 2 O'er the Brums (lordie Ho«e scored his 
2l)lh goal of the season, marking llw ITih straight 
year he has reached ihal pl.tleau. ( HK'AfiO |2^- 
16-61. with Bobby Hull scoring two goals to lift 


his season's lol.il fi' 44. won iwo out of three games, 
>hilc MONT Rt Al. 125 14 6| KHsk Iwo and lied 
one. TORONTO I2I IK 5i. in fourth place, nine 
points awas from Ihc lead lost two games but heal 
:nc Hjwks'5 2.NL\VVORK(M 27 8 1 dropped all 
three games it played, and last-place BOSftyN 

112 2'T 5luon a j^ame, lost oncand lied one loclimh 

HORSE RACING (iR Vl STARK l$260l, John 
(iaihrcalh's IX-rhs candidate, won his hITh straight 
r.iLC when hccantc from behind m Ihe si rets h to he.ii 
Ogden Phipps's impressise by four lengths m tne 
S2<zu'fl H.ihamas at Hialeah. 

I.iicr in the week at Hialeah, Briard.ile I arm's 
CON\ L\ l$," fill), ridden bs Ray Broussard, von 
the $61,400 Seminole llandic.ip by •i'A lengths over 
Selari, as the lasnnie. Roman Brother, !965's 
Morse of the Scar, Imished lourlh. 


MOTOR SPORTS k I' N Mil. IS and I [ (» D 
RL BV drove ihcir Mark II I ord proiolypc l» si.- 
t«r> inibc 24-bour Dastonu Cimimen'aV aver aging 
108.1)2 mph for 678 laps {ptixr /4| 

SKIING I ranee's f-l V PI HU LAI took both 
prizes at ilic mlcrnalumal meet in Conma d'Am- 
pezzo. lials when he won the Duke of A(>sia Cup 
special slalom m a combined time of I '49.6' and 
the Iho Colli Cup giant slalom m ' 29 ■)(. 

TENNIS Wall Street securities salesman ClU.Ck 
M..klNlfV defeated I rank I roehling, the lOth- 
ranked plaser irt the U.S.. 6 1 . 6 2 10 lake Ihe K ch- 
mond (V.i.) Insilaliimal. 


TRACK « FIELO TOM lAKRtll ofSi. John's 
won his fifth straight race of the indoor season when 
he heal T rgas leps of loronlo bs a foot in the 
I WUt-vard run 1 2 1)8 7 1 at the Kisigbls of Columbus 
meet in New Sork. loionlo's Bll I LROlIHRS 
lied the meet mark for the half mile with a 1 518 and 
later anchored il»e I AST VORK TRACK C U. B's 
winning mile-relay team ART WAl.klK of the 
Smilhern California .Stnders. who had set a new 
world record for ihe hop. step and jump two weeks 
eiirlicr. broke the men record with a 5.'-Iool 2-iiwh 
leap. New Zealander Bll. I BAM. LIT won ihc two 
mile in 8 44 2. while his teammate JOHN DaMLS 
isKik Ihe mile in 4 1)4.2 WILl.ll. DAVLNPORI, a 
freshman from -Soulhcrn Umscrsiiy. won the fill- 
sard high hurdles by a yard m 7.2 for his si si It son- 
seculisc victors this season, and RIC'H.-VRD ROSS, 
also of Baton Rouge, defeated John Thomas in the 
high jump with a 7-fiHsl leap. Philadelphian JOHN 
LLLSLS won the pule vault at 15 feel 6 inches, and 
tasisnie Sam Perry of I ordham was beaten bv 
R \> MOND pol l ARD of M.'rgan Stale m the 
fiikyard dash. 

The nest mghi. at the Philadelphia Imtiiircr Games. 
I arrcll lost his first race of I he season when OLLAN 
C'ASSLl.L of Nulley. N.J, defeated him bs a foot 
in I)ie6tx»-y.ird run II I28l JOHNPTNNFI polc- 
saulicd 16 feci W* inches to set a meet record, and 
Arizonan CiTORCil. \OUNG. running for the 
first time this season, heat Rill Baillie in winning the 
IWO mile l8.50|. JOHN DA'IliS won his second 
mile race in two nights with a 4.15.1. the slowest 
mile run'al the games since 1956, and RICH ARD 
ROSS look Ihc high jump (6 feet 10 inchest. SASt 
PI RRV won the .fO-yard dash m 54 and tORl- 
I AND ORAV of the Quanlico Marines. Ihc 50- 
yard high hurdles in 6.1. Tennessee ireshnian Rish- 
mond I lowers Jr., son of the Alabama allurney 
general, finished second in both races. 


JLt I CH .\Sr of Ihc Santa (Tara Youth V ill.ige re- 
corded one of the Isesi pole vaults of the season with 
■ Ifi-fiHil fi'/ii-inch mark at the Seattle Insiiaiii'nal. 
while PARRY O URH N. now a bank sicc-oresi- 
denl m Beserls Hills, (alil.. pul the sltrvi fit leet 
9 inches JIM(iRt[l) uf Portland. Ore. took the 
mile in 4 112 8, ami fz\ TTNDC.RVN of Vs ash- 
inglon Slate wun the iwi>-mile in 8:)9.|. 


MILEPOSTS < aNCIITD The world foiir-maP 
bobsled championship in Cortina d'Ampezzo. Iials. 
because warm weather had melted the walls of the 
l.740.meier chute and made it unsafe for slcddmg- 
On the first run. ANTON PI N-SBI Rl,f R. ,i 26- 
year-old (icniian driver, was killed and his three 
teammates hadls inmred when their sled jumped 
llse chute and crashed. 

NaMI D Director of public relations f«ir base- 
KtH by Commissioner William D. I»keii. JDI 
Rl K HI.LR, 50. an AP sportswrncr for 22 years. 
RI SK. NT D: BLN t ARNl \ Al I., 50, as basket- 
ball coach at N.isy, its become Jircctisr tif athletics 
tor his alma mater. New Volk VJmsttsns ( arne- 
sale, who coached al the Nas.il Academy Iit 20 
years after starring on Ihc NV 1. Isaskcifiall leani, 
will replace Vtt OBLCK. 47, wJio resigned to go 
into private business, on -Sepieitil'cr 1. 


la-... 20 

S3. 54 ■ 


CREDITS 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



DON PETERSON. IT. 
of kcnsidlls illc. Irtil.. 
sol a Cuiiiiiliaii age- 
pmup fovurd wiih a 
29. s siciors in the 50- 
moicr buliorfls at a 
I .S -CaitaJj inool in 
Tisroiiio. PcTiTsoii also 
WISH the 20<l-nicn.T froo- 
sislo and the 2tHI-nKlor 
indiyidiiul inodic) inthc 
I.T-lo-i4->car-old clas!.. 


DIANE WHITE, a 22- 
>oiir-old socrotary Ironi 
Si. I’util. regained the 
women's speed-skating 
lille she lust Iasi year 
ID Mrs. Jeanne Omcl- 
enchuk when she won 
the ihree-oiianef mile. 
Ihc XKO, the 441) and 
the 220 ai the L .S. otii- 
door championships m 
her home town. 


CHUCK WERTZ, an 
archery iitsiriiciof .it 
the Air I orce Acade- 
my. scored a 29.' out 
of MM) for Ihc highesi 
round ever recorded by 
the Professional Arch- 
ers Association and 
wcni on 10 win the 1. .S, 
indoor championship 
in Las Vegas wiih a to- 
ut! of 58.' oul of I'OU. 


BOe dePATHY.afi- 
foot-3 senior forward 
for t'haminade High 
School in Hollywood. 
I lit., scored IM points 
for a 4|-point aserage 
in leading his basket- 
ball team 10 four wins 
in a row and. along the 
way. set a city indi'idu- 
al scoring record of 55 
points in one game. 



HAL VANd«CAR. 50, 
an .Albany i N.V . I ad- 
seflising-agency presi- 
dent and the No. 5 man 
for Ihe Schenectady 
No. I rink, delisercd 
the Iasi two Slones in a 
10 M siciory user L'lica 
No. 5 in the finals of 
Ihe International Men's 
HonspicK'hampionsItip 
in Utica. N.V . 


FREDERICK S. TOWN- 
SEND JR., an .icluary 
and iinesimcni analyst 
fora Hartford (Conn.) 
brokerage lirm, linally 
gained the IVfiO North 
Vmeneun Posial Chess 
Championship after live 
se.irs and 10 months of 
plity, by defeaiiiig Ha- 
sid Oihson of IJerke- 
ley, Calif. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

While the defending national champion. UCLA, was having a desperate time m its 
own conference, the leading pretender, Kentucky, was still unbeaten after silencing 
the strongest rival In Its league. Duke, alto hopeful, retted for the homestretch 


THE EAST 1. PHOViotNee 
a. >T. joscpH'S (le-*) a. st, iohn’b (ia-4) 
PUivmakcr Matty Ctuokas Nsas over his ills, 
and everything vrus Just wonderful again for 
sr. JostPii's. Hut Coach Jack Ramsay suf- 
fered some anxious moments when Boston 
College, with big Willie Wolters snapping 
up rebounds and John Austin lofting in soft 
■umpers from the corners. led his Hawks 
21-14 midway in the first half. However. 
Wolters got into foul trouble and played 
only 22 seconds in the second half, and St. 
Joe's began to press hard, forcing the Eagles 
into errors. The Hawks also dropped back 
into a 1-.^ /one with a chaser BillyOakcs - 
on Austin. Austin still got .M points, and 
stiphomore Steve Adelman gunned in 30 but. 
with Wolters out. St. Joe's controlled the 
boards. Ouokas moved to a high post and 
fed Cliff Anderssm underneath Anderson 
sneaked around the Eagle defenders for 25 
points. Guokas got 2.3 and St. Joseph's won 
107-8y. Temple was even easier for the 
Hawks. They threw their full-court press at 
the Owls and had a 10-2 lead before Temple 
even took a shot from the floor. Anderson 
scored 24 points and grabbed 23 rebounds, 
Guokas hit for 23 again and fed for 1 6 more, 
and St. Joe's had its I5lh win. 105-74. 

PROMOtNCt beat Canisius easily enough 
84-71. but Coach Joe Mullaney was wor- 
ried. He hud to play St. Francis in Altoona. 
Pa. and Duquesne in Pittsburgh over the 
weekend. '■They're Just the kind that can 
dump you. especially on the road.” said 
Mullaney. Sure enough, it almost happened 
in Altoona. St. Francis' John McKcndry 
held Jimmy Walker to four points and the 
f riars barely won 50-48. It did happen iii 
Pittsburgh. Providence led i>uyinsNt by |0 
points at the half. Then Walker. Mike Rior- 
dan and Jim Benedict fouled out. I he 
Dukes pulled into u iS8 68 tie and upset the 
Friars in overtime 78 -76. 

The tourrtUmeni push was on. st. johs's 
thrashed Niagara 85-69, while si. hona- 
vTNtURj surprised IJcPaul 73 69, svra- 
ct.si beat Canisius 90-79. titoRc.t tows 
rolled over George Washington 103 -74 and 
NYU 104-73, and manhaiia-s defeated 
Rutgers 85-78. Iona 77-59 and Scion Hall 
88 76. I AiRiii id's streak finally ended. The 
Stags look Niagara 83-65 for their I3ih 
stmighi but then got a bad case of the jitters 
in the Palestra. They shot poorly in the first 


half, fell 13 points behind and lost to viui a- 
M>VA 61-55. It was a mighty strange game 
at West Point. At the end of the half. Penn 
.Slate had only two field goals, and army 
led 24-7. In the second half the Cadets tmik 
only 10 shots, made eight and won 59-39. 

I'he Ivy League, thanks to iiarvaro, was 
back in a three-way tic for first. The Crim- 
son. led by Keith Sedlacck's 29 points, up- 
set Princeton 68-6! .but theTigerscamc back 
to beat Dartmouth 68-58. Tough Colum- 
bia thumped Yale 102-90 and Brown 79-56, 
while pi NS look Dartmouth 76-61 and Har- 
vard 72-64 to tic Princeton for the lead. 

THE SOUTH 1. KENTUCKY (IT.O) 
a. DUKE (IS-O S. VANOERBICT 

The big showdown in the SEC turned out to 
be a big letdown. Unbeaten kimucky, its 
quick little men rebounding like giants, sim- 
ply buried defending champion Vanderbilt 
105 90 in Nashville, where Vandy had won 
26 in a row. Vanderbilt tried everything 
against the precise Wildcats a zone de- 
fense. man-to-man. full-court and half- 
court presses all to no avail. Kentucky's 
players just ran when they wanted to. set 
up flawless patterns wben it suited them 
and shot like demons. .Siv-foot-3 Pat Riley 
popped in jumpers from the corners for 28 
points, and little Louie Dampicr. who 
Adolph Rupp calls "the best shi>oicr I've 
ever seen in college basketball.'' fired in 42 
points on long jumpers, drives and fast 
breaks. The Wildcats were so good that 
9,222 Vanderbilt partisans gave Rupp a 
standing ovation at the end of the g,imc. Is 
this Rupp's best team ever'.’ Well, the Baron 
was not quite ready to say that but. he con- 
ceded. "it's as quick a team as Tve had." 
Vandy 's Roy Skinner was less restrained. 
"This is the finest team I've seen in my lime 
at N'andcrbili." he said. "I believe it can go 
all the way to the national championship.” 

For all practical purposes, the SEC race 
was over. No one looked strong enough to 
challenge Kentucky, (icorgiu tried to hold 
the ball against the W'lkicats, and all it got 
for its troubles was u 74-50 pasting. Florida, 
a preseason contender, slipped badly, losing 
to Mis,sissiPPi sTATr 76-68 and itsNtssn 
76-47. Florida's demise left surprising Mis- 
sissippi Stale, which also beat Louisiana 
State 66-61, in third place with u 6-2 record. 

While Duke rested, its ACC neighbors 


jockeyed unconvincingly for position in the 
standings. First Cilmson edged Wake F'or- 
esl 71-70 to lake second behind the Blue 
Devils. But NOR in CAROIINA .STATt hit 
Clemson with an irritating press, and the 
Tigers went down 76-58. 

WLST virc.ima's Ducky Waters is the fiiM 
to admit that there is no place like home. 
His young Mountaineers overtook St. 
John's 73-72 at Morgantown on Bill Ryc- 
zaj's foul shot with four seconds to go. then 
they got even with Davidson at nearby 
Charleston. Despite 30 points by David- 
son's talented Dick Snyder, the Mountain- 
eers won 74-65 as sophomore Ri>n W illiams 
scored 24. West Virginia was just as tough 
away from home. too. It clobbered Cicorge 
Washington 90-79. N’irginia Tech had a dis- 
couraging week. The Gobblers were upset 
by RiCtiMONU 82 81. and virc.ima 79-65. 

THE MIDWEST t. Kansas (••-3) i. vovola 
or CHICAGO (14-1) 3. MICHIGAN (13-S) 

They don't call the Missouri Valley the \'al- 
ley of Death for nothing. Last week most 
visiting teams were trapped in bloody am- 
bush. At various times Tulsa, Drake and 
Wichita State were in first place, and then 
ronunurd 



GRACEFUL GLIDE for luyup by Carl Head 
gets tw o for West Virginia in upset of-St. John's. 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK comUaird 


Who 
needs a 
purple 
motor oil 

9 



You do — if you're 
interested in giving your car's 
engine The Finest protection. 

SupenRoyal Triton 
is the amazing purple motor oil 
that cleans as H lubricates, 
it's so good it eiceeds all car 
manufacturers’ oil 
recommendations. You can 
depend on Super*Royal Trltq^i 
when the going is hot, 
cold, high speed and stop-and-go. 

Ask for it wherever your 
car is serviced. 


GS 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


they went on the road. Tulsa got it first, 
from ORAKT 60-55 in I')cs Moines. Then it 
svas Drake's turn. Playing without academ- 
ic-casualty Bob Netolick>, the Bulldogs 
were caught up in wicmita stati's tough 
man-to-man press and fast break and Imt 
96 91. Two nights later si. loi.is' Gene 
Moore, a 6-foot-7 .supersophomore, scored 
20 points, picked off 22 rebounds, bltKkcd 
eight shots and down went Wichita idl -78. 
Cincinnati died in Peoria, losing to hrad- 
ttY 67-56. Cincy had better luck against 
Louisville back home. John Howard's jump- 
er with three seconds to go beat the Cards 
56-54. Drake finally broke the spell, beat- 
ing North Texas 67-55 at Denton, 

So. at week’s end, Bradley. Cincinnati 
and Drake were tied for the lead, and the 
ultimate MVC winner was anybody's guess. 
The way Drake's Maurice John sees it. "You 
have to figure that whoescr is ahead and 
playing at home on the final night will win." 
That could be St. Louis or Tulsa. Both finish 
at home on March 5. 

"W'c'rc always the heavy." muttered 
Michigan's Dave Strack last week. "We're 
the one they’re always up to beat." ii.i i- 
sois was up, all right, and stunned the 
W'oivcs 99-93 at Ann Arbor, as squirmy 
Don Freeman and sophomore Rich Jones 
shot in 64 pt>inls. That pul the illini into top 
contention, along with Michigan and mich- 
KiAS siATt, an easy 79-65 winner over Wis- 
consin. Each has only one loss. It alwi start- 
ed Illinois' Harry Combes counting his win- 
nings. perhaps prematurely. "We're in," he 
predicted, "if we can win at home." 

Comt»cs must have had some second 
thoughts later in the week. Ohio State led 
the Illini by II points early in the second 
half at Champaign, and Combes’s face was as 
red as his siK'ks. Illinois finally squeezed 
through 78-77, mivhk.as. meanwhile, 
came back to beat Indiana 93-76. 

siBRASKA. the Big Eight leader, barely 
made it past Oklahoma Slate 45-41 in over- 
time. while KANSAS beat Missouri 77-54 
and KANSAS staii took Oklahoma 84-73. 
Miami of Ohio fell for the first time in the 
Mid-American, losing to ikiwiino (•run 
74-62. 

LOYOLA of Chicago lost outside shiwtcr 
Alan Miller on grades and then almost lost 
to Marquette. Corky Ikll’s rebound shot at 
the bu/7cr saved the Ramblers 85-84. 

THE SOUTHWEST i. TEXAS WESTERN (ie.0> 
3. HOUSTON S. OKLAHOMA CITV (lT-3) 

ivXASWLsivRN remained unbeaten, but just 
by a gasp. After wall/ing by New Mexico 
Stale 104-78, the Miners visited Colorado 
Stale at Fort Collins and were on the ropes, 
tied 66 66. with 12 seconds left. But fW's 
Bobby Joe Hill threw in a 25-fooi running 
jumper and the Miners had their 16th vic- 
tory 68-66. Still. MOL'STON was making an 
awfully good case for itself as top gun in 


Texas. The Cougars had 10 straight after 
shooting down Lamar Tech 1 12-82 and Tul- 
sa 97-77. OKI AHOM A CITY avenged an earlier 
defeat by beating Memphis State 104-89. 
The Chiefs also topped Centenary 118 95 
and Vk'esi Texas 87-69. 

Texas Coach Harold Bradley is over his 
mad at Texas Tech fans. A few days before 
the big game in Lubbtxrk. he had culled the 
Raider crowds "the worst in the nation." 
So some Tech students went down to the 
airport and welcomed Bradley with an hon- 
esi-to-goodness red carpet. His Longhorns 
were so pleased that they went out and up- 
set Tech 87-74. That gave iikas alm a 
iwo-gamc lead in the SNS'C. The Aggies 
beat TCU 81-72 as John Beasley scored 35 
points. Wtveful Rice could use some red- 
carpet treatment. The Owls were beaten by 
SOUIHIRN MMIIOITISI 112-89— thciT 27ih 
consecutive loss. 

THE WEST t. EAN FRANCISCO (is-a) 
a. BRIQHAM rOUNQ (13-3) 3. UTAH (lA-A) 

As far as UCl.A's rivals in the AAW U arc 
concerned, the Bruins can forget about a 
third straight national championship. They 
may even keep UCLA out of the NCAA 
tournament uliogcther. W ashington staii, 
until now a conference nonentity, caught 
the Bruins aching— Edgar Laccy had bursi- 
tis of the knee. Kenny Washington a pulled 
muscle — and shocked them 84-83 at Pull- 
man on [tennis Kloke's two foul shol.s with 
five seconds left. It was State's first win over 
UCLA in seven years and the Bruins' second 
league loss, okkain si aii . which beat Cali- 
fornia 77-62 and second-place Stanford 56- 
54 on Rick Whelan’s layup at the bu/zer. is 
the new leader. 

No team was safe in the Western AC ci- 
ther. With 9«/^ minutes to play. firsi-pl.icc 
Utah had a 10-point lead over hru.havi 
yoi:N(; in Salt Lake City, and it looked as 
if Coach Jack Gardner could swig his milk 
in peace on the Redskins’ bench. Then the 
Cougar press begun to work. They also sol 
up a high post w ith feeds to Dick Nemelka. 
a slick jump shooter, and suddenly the game 
was turned around. With 1 1 seconds to go. 
Nemelka twisted in a jumper -for his 34th 
point- and Brigham Young won 94-93. It 
was enough to drive Coach Gardner to drink 
— more milk, that is. 

New Mexico had big Mcl Daniels back, 
but even he could not save the Lobos when 
they ventured out of town, ari/ona. play- 
ing a harassing full-court press, upset New 
Mexico 8J-77 in double overtime at Tuc- 
son. and then Arizona staii stunned the 
Lobos 74-68 at Tempe. The best visiting 
W YOMING could get was an even break. The 
Cowboys beat Arizona State 78-77 but lost 
to Arizona 76-70. 

SAN TRANcisco had no problems {page 
S3). The Dons simply belted Santa Barbara 
83-43 and San Jose State 81-65. end 
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WITole the readers take over 


TO THC RESCUE 

Sirs: 

The W estport Striped Hass Club ofW'cst- 
pi>rl. Conn, wishes to express its thanks and 
appreciation to SI for the interest and lead- 
ership it has shown in connection with the 
threat by New York's Consolidated bdison 
Company to the siriped-hass fishery at 
Storm King mountain on the Hudson Riser. 

All Connecticut striped-bass tishernien 
arc aware of the importance of this natural 
hatchers to the Long Island Sound striper 
population. The Westport Club feels that 
the leadership that was lacking from the 
state fish and game departments was ably 
assumed by SI. W'c would like to express our 
thanks particularly to Senior Ldilors Rob- 
ert BosIc and Arthur Brawlcs. whose un- 
wasenng tenacity kept the issue sery much 
before the public. We would also like to 
commend the Scenic Hudson Presersaiion 
Conference, ssho base worked diligently for 
the cause. 

The Oecember 2^ decision of the L.S. 
Court of .Appeals, whereby the Federal Pow- 
er Commission order licensing the Con I d 
project was set aside, was heartening news 
to us, as I am sure it was ti' SI. Your line 
magazine has prosen itself a true friend of 
the sportsman. 

C. W'lSIJSOR Cs Rl s 

Westport. Conn. 

• There was more heartening news last 
week. New York's Ciovernor Nelson 
Rockel'eller. acting on the lirst report of 
the state's Hudson Riser Valley Com- 
mission. altered his prcxious endorse- 
ment of the Con Id plant say ing. "I fan- 
other solution cun be found, it should 
be." The governor's brother Laurancc. 
who is head of the commission, added, 
"We hope they will mtt have to build 
this monster." The Roekcfcllers also al- 
tered their stand against federal protec- 
tion; they now want the I ederal Covern- 
ment and New Jersey to join New 't ork 
in a compact to map out orderly devel- 
opment of the Hudson Valley. 

The Federal Power Commission starts 
new hearings on the whole matter March 
22 in New York City. Readers who wish 
to be heard should notify Joseph H. 
Outride, secretary of the 1 PC. W ashing- 
ton. D.C. before F'ebruary 25. — PD. 

TO THE LABS 

Sirs: 

This is a belated note to thank you for 
your informative article. The l.o\i Feis That 
Siruy to the Lah\ (Nov. 29). I have used it 
to try to gel other people to write to their 


Senators and Congressmen to do something 
about these dog thieves. 

Many dogs have disappeared from this 
little town in northern Nevada, including our 
own wonderful big Chesapeake retriever. 
W'hai a sorrowful search 1 conducted to find 
him. 

Perhaps, if enough people care, we can 
put a stop to this inhumane trallic. 

Sabina Connor 

W'innemucca. Ncv. 

COAST PATROL 

Sirs: 

After reading with much interest the arti- 
cle, hihiiloin orlil f loi-ida Coif I Jan. 
24), 1 thought I might say something about 
seaside golf in Scotland. 

Gwilym Brown writes that along some '^5 
highly populated nvilcs of the Florida coast 
there are X5 courses, which means there arc 
probably several thousand people to each 
course. In the village I live in. near I din- 
burgh. there are under 2.(K)0 people and five 
IS-hole courses three well over (''.(HM) yards, 
another just over ft.OOO and the lift h a short- 
er course, just over yards, though very 
entertaining. 

The turf on seaside courses in America is 
very green and lush and there arc trees in 
profusion, whereas the turf here is tougher 
and less lush, making it less suitable for 
wooden-club shots. This, along with the 
comparative smallness of the greens, ntakes 
iron play of vital importance. There arc no 
trees and the wind blows civniinuously. mak- 
ing it more like Prairie Dunes than Seminole 
or Doral. 

Our trouble spots arc ditTcrenl. too. The 
.American four-inch rough corresponds to 
what we call semiroiigh. This is about a hve- 
yard-wide strip between the fairway and the 
proper rough, which can be anything up to 
a foot of very thick grass. J he bunkers here 
are much steepei-faccd and deeper, though 
less profuse. 

One of our five courses. Muiitield. has 
held the British Open nine limes and is 
holding it again this year, with practice 
rounds to be held over the two other, longer 
courses. It was here in 1959 that Gary Play- 
er won the first of his Grand Slam victories. 
It was here in I94K that Henry Cotton won 
his last Open. And in 1929 Walter Hagen 
won the last of his. 

I don't mean thatevery village in Scotland 
has live courses for Gullane is something of 
a resort, Hut certainly there are many more 
golf courses in relation to people. The golf 
is much cheaper. And. as I expect some of 
the best American professionals will dis- 
cover in July, it is by no means easy. 

Rictiaki) a. Gihh 

(iullanc. Scotland 


THE DISINHERITED 

.Sirs; 

How about giving University of Cincin- 
nati a feature article We started out the sea- 
son with two starters back H')on Rolfes and 
Ron Kncki. one who has bad shoulders 
i Kriek ). 7 he other starter who started most 
of the time was Roland West, Then Dean 
Foster and John Howard came from the 
freshman squad and Mike Rolf look Krick's 
job. and we were olT. 

You gave Hiadlev a plug and we bc.ii 
them 85 -69, You gave UCLA an article and 
we beat them 82-76, And ifwc w in the MSC. 
we will face the Big Light champ who will 
probably be Kansas, W'c would probably 
beat them loo, 

How about if.’ 

Jack Rinii v 
Age 1 1 

Cincinnati 

P.S. My father's name is also Jack so he told 
me to pul my age because he docs not want 
any part of this. 

SIGNALS OVER 

Sirs: 

in answer to your quiz question, "Where 
did Rockne get his inspiration for the box 
formation,*" one of your readers says: 
"Kiiuie Roekne's idea came from a chorus 
line" iI9rit Holt. Jan. .H ). Since the box 
formation was a momentarily static thing, 
he might have vionc better to answer that a 
chorus line inspired the rhythmic Notre 
Dame shift. That's the way it was in the Pat 
O'Brien movie, hut either answer is invali- 
tl.ued by chronological fact. 7 he shift from 
r to box was already an integral part of 
Notre Dame's olTensive pattern as early as 
1 9 1 

\lv authority.’ All 1 can say is that I 
was there, shifting, shifting, shifting, be- 
fore any of us. including Assistant F ootball 
Coach Rockne. had been exposed to the 
inspirational dance routines of a Firoadway 
musical. 

D. C. (Chet » Grani 

.South Bend. Ind. 

COOKED DUCK 

Sirs; 

I certainly hope that Commander Aw- 
trey's "ruptured duck" suggestion for using 
a stripped-down jet plane to set a land-s|veed 
record l I9ii< Hoi i . Jan. 17) was intended to 
be longue in cheek. Without considering 
surplus jets, our best openirioiuil lighters 
cannot lower their landing gear at low 
altitudes even at half the present land 
speed of 6{K) mph. W hat is more, the wheels 
are much too small, liven with the suggest- 
ed oversize wheels, beefed-up landing gear 
loniiniifd 
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I’revcnt heartbreak and hunger 
across the world — each dollar 
sends a Food (Vusade packaKfi 
through CAHE, New York 10016. 


FREE 


for 


J^|flshing 


fun! 


Make winter shorter! Get your 
brand-new 64-page Shake- 
speare tackle catalog and fish- 
ing guidenow. Tips, techniques 
and tackle to dream about till 
spring. Send coupon now. 


fisfiing * Go// X Archery 


FREE! 

Shakespeare Co., Depl. St-SOTOZ. Kalamaroo, 
Mich. 49001. Please send your 04-paae, full- 
color catalog and lishing guide to; 


name 

address — 

cily. . —State jip 


19TH HOLE lonimufd 

and “spats," the mast high-powered duck 
would still find things coming unstuck long 
before its speed began to gel respectable. 

Although MX) mph on land may not 
sound so impressive in comparison with 
today’s spacc-age air speeds. I think u little- 
known fact should be pointed out that gives 
some idea of the magnitude of the aebieve- 
mcntsofCraig Breedlove. ihc.Arfons broth- 
ers and their homemade vehicles. This is 
that one of the primary obstacles to over- 
come in any high-speed run is the tremen- 
dous friction of the air. Because of the thin- 
ner air at high altitudes, one of our jets at, 
say, 30,000 feet would have to achieve a 
speed of approximately 1,010 mph before 
the wind pressure would be comparable to 
what Breedlove faced on the Bonneville 
Salt Flats. At 70.000 feet, the cruise altitude 
for the sleek supersonic transports of the 
ftiturc. the equivalent speed would be a 
phenomenal 2.250 mph. or about three and 
one-half times the speed of sound (beyond 
the capability of any aircraft at present be- 
ing developed. X- 15 excepted). 

Jon Ct. SciisnDi fR 
1st Lieut,, USAF 

San Francisco 

WARMED-UP SPROUTS 

Sirs: 

William McGinnis of Iowa's new Mid- 
western College writes (19th Hoi t. Jan. 24 1, 
"Come see us when we play Hiram Scon 
and Judge for yourself which school should 
have been written up first." Wc think it is 
only fair to tell those not fortunate enough 
to attend that game that the score was Hi- 
ram ScoW 115. Midwestern 71, Obviously, 
then, you were entirely correct in featuring 
the Scott coach, Korddy Anderson, in your 
story. Trailiiion Sprotns in a Corn/iehl 
(Jan. 10). 

W'll LIAM A, W'llSON 
Gatsly W'. BARUtrr 
Looan N. l i rt'ki Ls 
Hi KiivR I Mkiimin 
Robiri M. Sti bbins 
Damh. J. Sent I TZ 
Robirt I). Smith 

ScotisbIufT, Neb. 

Sirs: 

I'm sure the student from Midwestern 
College in Denison. Iowa feels even more 
hurt now. At the half break Scott led Mid- 
western 63 30 and increased the lead to 44 
points at the (Inal bur/er to win 115-71. 
This victory btHvslcd Scott's record to 7- 1 
and left it with an average of 1 10-plus points 
per game, ^our leaders will surely have to 
agree now that Forddy Anderson is at least 
the second-best basketball coach in the Mid- 
west. Second only to Nebraska Coach Joe 
Cipriano. of course. 

Chuck Garts 

Lincoln, Neb. 
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OLD CROW 
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Magic! Famous Old Crow instantly transforms ordinary soda, ice 
cubes, lemon juice, even plain H 2 O into fascinating and memorable 
drinks! Old Crow's Bourbon wizardry has been working for 131 years 
and has kept it one of America's most called-for whiskeys. Quite a 
trick? Quite a treat. Those who know, call for OLD CROW 

Famous, Smooth, Mellow 


FRt(! ‘’MIXING MAGIC" BOOKUT. OotRns of serving suggesliont and party IdMi. all colorfully illutlraled Sendt^^M Crow. Bon lUO.WalfSt Station. Srvv York, N Y 1000$. 




TIh'' car. I'or yoiiii^ people of all a»'es. 

il hill mnl.i'siiitiritiiiri!. Klslinf!. ix'rjoniintui’. riilr iiiul /mnillirii:. Only uhm they' re nil tiinvil in^edirr is ihecnr n ISiiii k. 
Like this '(>(> ll Hill III (inin S/iorl. 


X'iV have a secret formula for rejuve- 
nating lirefi drivers. It’s called “Buic-k 
tuninji.” 

You know how well \ our car’s engine 
runs after a tuneup? Buick tuning has 
the same effe<-l on the whole car. Not 
just the engine. The whole Buick. 
Kverything blends w ith everything else. 
Styling. Performance. Ride. Handling. 
All tuned to w ork together in harmony. 
That's what the tuned car is. A Buick. 

Where the tiiiieil ear eomea 
fr<»in. ll comes from ideas, yes. But 
we don't really trust ideas until we see 
how thev prove out. So we put our 
ldea.s in cars and take them out on the 
road for exhaustive testing. 

Do we test on orthodox proving 
grtiunds? Sure— in Phoenix. .Arizona, 
for example. But since we couldn't tunc 


a car on a proving ground alone (and 
since you won’t he driving on one, 
either), we don't ship our car.s out 
there. Wc drive them — testing all the 
way. 

Where else do wc test and tune, test 
and lune'^ The answer is: everywhere. 
Anywhere a roa<l can teac-h us some- 
thing about the roads you drive. 

.Safety is everylKMiy’a business, 
including ours. The tuned car is 
tuned fur safety, too. Which is why 
ev«‘r\ model comes w ith an outside rear 
view mirror. And a padded dash. And 
seat belts front and rear. .And a shatter- 
resistant inside mirror. And padded 
sun visors. Anti automatic backup light. 
And dual-speed windshield wipers and 
wa.shers. 

W hat the tuned car ran do for 


you. Will a new .325-hp Wildcat make 
a new driver out of you? We think so. 
You may find yourself enjoying those 
little unexpected trips to the grocery 
store. With the .34n-hp Wildcat Gran 
Sport version < it has the larger engine, 
a s|)ecial ride and handling package. 
Positraction rear axle and — naturally 
—every thing tuned to match I . you may 
just fnul yourself arranging to forget 
things so you can go back again. Don’t 
blame us. Just think how much fun it 
will he to feel like you’ve just gotten 
your driver's license. Ah. youth. 

Wbuhln’l vou really rather have a 
Buick'? 

19(ir> Buick. 

The tuiieil car. 



